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A Sentiment for the Campaign 


Ti Oo 


ITM 


God give us men! A time like this demands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy ; 


Men who possess opinions and a will; 


TMT 


Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 


Men who can stand before a demagogue 


And damn his treacherous flatteries without 


winking ; 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 


In public duty and in private thinking. 
Josiah G. Holland. 
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UNUSUAL FEATURES OF THE 
JAPAN MISSION MEETING 
Sherwood F. Moran 


The annual meeting of the Japan Mis- 
sion was held from May 30 to June 4 up 
in the hills at the hot-spring town of 
Arima, sacred to this mission as the cus- 
tomary annual meeting place for many 
years past. In fact, the first meeting was 
held there exactly fifty years ago. 

For the first time in the history of our 
mission, a2 woman was chairman, and it 
seemed especially appropriate that the 
first woman to hold this position should 
be Miss Searle, president emeritus of 
Kobe College. 

Compared with mission meetings in the 
past, the business side was of secondary 
consideration. This was owing to the 
fact that the responsibility for evangelistic 
work and for the six institutes has now 
been taken over by joint committees of 
the Kumiai body and the mission. But 
historically the sessions were of excep- 
tional interest. Suitable recognition was 
made of the fact that Miss Denton had 
completed forty years of service for the 
board and was due to retire this year; 
that Miss Searle would retire in the fall 
after forty-five years of service, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Learned, after fifty-two 
years of devotion, would leave Japan for 
good in September. 

Never before had the annual sermon 
been preached by one who had been with 
us for over fifty years, and, as we had 
hoped, Dr. Learned took the occasion to 
give us many glimpses into the past. 
Coming down from the platform for the 
sermon, he spoke informally and delight- 
fully from our level and the early days 
in mission history were made vivid. In 
old times a long journey by jinrikisha was 
necessary to reach Arima. To-day the 
trip may be made by train or by auto-bus. 
In the early days one of the financial 
items to be considered was the budget for 
Kobe College of only a few hundred 
dollars! 

Members of the Christian Church and 
the Universalist Church missionary bodies 
attended as representatives from’ their 
respective organizations, this being an ex- 
tension of the spirit of union that is 
finding expression in America on the part 
of these two bodies and the Congrega- 
tional Church. A resolution was passed 
expressing the mission’s hearty recipro- 
cation of the cordial messages of greeting 
brought by the two fraternal delegates, 
and recording its willingness to appoint 
a committee to study any plan brought 
by either or both of these two bodies, or 
to join with committees which they may 
appoint to formulate or study any prac- 
ticable plan of union or co-operation. 

As has been the custom in the past few 
years, the Kumiai church sent a number 
of its representatives, who took keen 
interest in our problems and became 
part of our family group on the day of the 
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visit. One of their members expressed 
delight at the fine family spirit manifested 
at our meeting. This is, indeed, the most 
valuable phase of the annual get-together 
and makes for co-operation and oneness 
of purpose. 

(Shortly after the meeting came an 
appreciative letter from Dr. H. M. Cary 
of the Universalist Mission in Japan, 
parts. of which follow.—£ditor.) 

“T want to express our appreciation of 
the kindness shown us at Arima. I can’t 
tell you—couldn’t if I had a week to try— 
what an enjoyable time we had. You 
couldn’t be a nicer group—God doesn’t 
make better people—and you could not 
have been nicer to us. The only mean 
thing you did to us was to undo the work 
of the past three and one-half years. 
We had been successfully chloroforming 
our inferiority complex and you brought 
the ‘cussed’ thing back to life! We can’t 
see any remedy now but to ‘marry into 
the family’ and thus bury it....I 
don’t know what our people at home 
will do—how fast they will move—and 
we can’t do much until they act, but if 
you could grant us the prvilege of count- 
ing ourselves first cousins in the mean- 
time, it will be a boon to our small group, 
isolated as we are, so few in number here. 
We would like to visit again, not neces- 
sarily to sit with the committees, but to 
be in on the devotional services and the 
‘blow-out’ on Saturday evening. 

“All of which means that we are more 
than grateful for all the kind things done 
for us, and in our hearts are one with you 
—whether our folks at home see it in one 
year or in ten.”—The Missionary Herald. 

* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The third annual outing of the Doolittle 
Home was held on Monday, Aug. 27. 
Thirteen members of the Home and 
seven invited guests made up the party 
that filled a large bus. The route of the 
ride was through Sharon, Canton, Milton, 
East Milton (where the first railroad 
built in the United States was crossed) to 
historic Quincey, passing the Fore River 
shipyards and the large Edison plant across 
the river, to Cain’s Lobster House in 
North Weymouth. There one of the de- 
licious clam and lobster dinners for which 
Cain’s is noted was served at a table 
reserved for the party. 

After dinner the drive was resumed, 
going through Hingham to Nantasket, 
where there was a stay of two hours. As 
it was low tide many enjoyed a walk on 
the beautiful beach, some going as far as 
the wrecked schooner Nancy, which had 
been driven to the road in a violent storm. 

The ride home was up the famous 
Jerusalem Road through Cohasset with 
its beautiful homes to Scituate, Norwell, 
through parts of Abington and Rockland 
to the busy city of Brockton, then through 
South Easton and Mansfield to Foxboro. 

(Continued on page 1213) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. ¢ 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profesesd. 


Editorial 


RALLY DAY CALL 


HE hour is ripe for the greatest Rally Day in 
our history on Sunday, October 7. There is 
every reason why we should forge ahead as a 

church with renewed vigor. We have new and power- 
ful motives supplied by present day developments. 

The theological battles we have helped to win are 
only incidental to the internal purposes of the Church 
of Christ. Our real objective is not merely to make 
people believe in the doctrine of a liberal church, 
but to make people liberal in the terms of Christian 
character. We have mastered the art of moving men 
and women to change their beliefs. We have only 
made a beginning at the higher art of inspiring them 
to change their daily lives to the Christian way of 
living. If the whole world were to come to our way 
of belief to-morrow our real task would not be done, 
but only just begun. 

Changes may be on the way. They may be 
imminent. They may come upon us any minute. 
They may lead us into new and greater relationships. 
Who that sincerely prays “Thy Kingdom come,” 
does not hope so? But these changes if and when 
they come will mark the fulfillment and fruition of 
our prophetic past. God help us to recognize and 
accept our own spiritual child when it finally stands 
before us. Correcting erroneous beliefs about Christ 
is the task of a day. Making human character over 
into the Christian way of life is the work of eternity. 

In our pulpits, in our pews, in our church schools 
and in our denominational life, then, let us rally to 
the new day and the new incentive. Let us believe. 
But, more, let us live the life of Christ. 

The new day is before us, bright with hope, fair 
with promise, ringing with challenge. The trumpet 
call is sounding. May we heed its summons. 

John Smith Lowe, General Superintendent. 
. * * 


_ THE LETTER OF DR. NASH 
N this issue appears a letter by Dr. Charles Ellwood 

Nash, taking us to task for our editorial, “A 

Plain Question of Right and Wrong,’’ published 
in the issue of the Christian Leader for August 25. 

It is rather odd that one who is intensely in- 
terested in the personal and political fortunes of 
another candidate, as is the editor of the Christian 
Leader, should have to bear the burden of the attack 


on Governor Smith as a candidate because he is a 
Catholic. To us the principle is absolutely clear and 
fundamental. It is merely the question as to whether 
a man should be tested by what he is and by what 
he has done, or judged simply and solely by his 
affihations. 

In the letter of Dr. Nash and in a number of 
other letters that we have received appears the fol- 
lowing syllogism: “‘All Catholics believe that the Pope 
ought to dominate in temporal matters; Al Smith 
is a Catholic; therefore Al Smith believes that the 
Pope ought to dominate in temporal matters.” In 
another form the argument runs as follows: “All 
Catholics are hostile to our public school system; Al 
Smith is a Catholic; therefore Al Smith is hostile to 
our public school system.”” In form the syllogisms 
are perfect. In fact they leave much to be desired. 
The major premises beg the question. In fact, all 
Catholics do not believe that the Pope-should domi- 
nate in temporal matters, and in fact all Catholics are 
not hostile to our public school system. 

It is entirely relevant and proper to ask what 
views a man holds on matters of this kind. Religion 
is a big part of a man and men differ widely in belief. 
To us it is obvious that a man who believes in the 
temporal domination of the Pope is unfit to be Presi- 
dent of a country the corner-stone of whieh is separa- 
tion of church and state. Equally obvious is it that a 
devout anarchist who believes we ought not to have 
any ruler but God is unfit to hold office in a country 
founded on republican principles. 

What we insist upon is that every man aspiring 
to public office has a right to be tested by his own 
ideas and not the ideas of some one else. Governor 
Smith, a devout Catholic, and a public servant, has 
never found any conflict between his spiritual obliga- 
tions and his oath of office. He has publicly stated 
his belief in the American principle of separation of 
church and state. He has been Chief Executive of 
all departments of the New York state government 
and intimately associated with the public school 
system. He has been a strong helper of the public 
schools. We do not advocate his election as President. 
We advocate giving him the same fair, decent treat- 
ment we would give any other man. Other men 
aspiring to office are tested by the record they have 
made, by the known views they hold, by the character 
they have built. Why not test any Catholic in the 
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same way? Why say, “No Catholic can be a faithful 
public servant,” when the fact is that scores have 
been? Why say that Governor Smith can not be 
true to his oath as President because of his Catholic 
affiliations, when any fair man in New York State 
must say that in relation to the Catholic Church as 
Governor he has stood up so straight he sometimes 
has seemed to lean backward? Let him be opposed 
on his record, on his prohibition views, on his farm 
views, on his peace views, on his signing the Mullen- 
Gage bill, or any other pertinent matter, but not 
because he is a devout member of the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Nash repeatedly refers to our calling names. 
Rereading our editorial, we do not find that we call 
anybody names. Perhaps the names well up out-of 
his subconsciousness. We deeply regret the charges 
of unfairness and insincerity on our part. It is a 
serious thing to be unfair. It is a much more serious 
thing to be insincere. We prefer to believe that the 
friendly spirit of the letter as a whole modifies the 
harshness of these epithets. About the worst thing 
that can be said of a minister or of an editor is that 
he is insincere. 


KELLY MILLER ON PROHIBITION 


ROF. KELLY MILLER of Howard University, 
Washington, recently contributed to the Boston 
Herald an article upon “The Negro in the 

Campaign,” which is one of the most effective argu- 
ments for prohibition which has been made in recent 
months. “In his alignment,” says Professor Miller, 
“the Negro is forced to a decision, not on political, 
but on moral grounds. Prohibition means most to 
the weak man and to the weak race. The state 
should of right remove temptation from those who 
have not the inhibition to withstand temptation. 
The Negro is the chief victim of the liquor demon 
and the chief beneficiary of his destruction. The 
Eighteenth Amendment, even in its imperfect en- 
forcement, has been a godsend to this race. More 
homes have been acquired since the Eighteenth 
Amendment than from the time of emancipation 
until then. * The injection of scores of thousands of 
raw Negroes from the South into Northern centers 
created a problem ‘of grave concern. The easy ad- 
justment of these newcomers to their strange and 
unaccustomed relations, the comparative absence of 
race friction and strife, is traceable directly to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It is impossible to conceive 
of such smooth-working relationship if there were 
an open saloon on each corner heating the evil pas- 
sions of both races. A return to the saloon would be 
a return to ruin.” 

Professor Miller, a veteran educator, is one of 
the clearest thinkers of his race. <A citizen of Wash- 
ington, which in addition to being the nation’s Capi- 
tal is the largest colored city in the world, and in 
close touch with all parts of the South, he is fully 
informed on the conditions which exist among the 
colored people of the country. 

In his article he does not hesitate to attack both 
of the leading political parties of the country for their 
attitude upon the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. At the same time he pays a high tribute to 
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both Republican and Democratic candidates for 
President as “‘two high-minded, capable, conscientious 
American citizens. Either would make an acceptable 
President to the Negro, as to the vast body of Amer- 
ican citizens, so far as the ordinary and normal func- 
tions of the government are concerned.”’ Because of 
the attitude of the two men on prohibition he takes 
his stand for Mr. Hoover, and says that “the Negro 
will vote for the Republican nominee with his old- 
time enthusiasm and gladness.” 

To thoughtful Christian people the argument 
for prohibition which makes the deepest appeal is 
that based on our responsibility for those who are 
not strong enough to resist temptation. We may dis- 
regard, if we choose, the question as to whether wine 
in moderation is or is not harmless. There is no 
escape for a Christian from the bedrock proposition 
that ‘‘we who are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak and not to please ourselves.” 

The one question we need to face squarely and 
answer to the best of our ability is how we can best 
remove temptation from the thousands in danger 
from alcohol. Prof. Kelly Miller tells us that we can 
do it best by absolute prohibition. Those of us who 
have studied conditions in Negro saloons in the old 
days on Saturday nights when the Negro had just 
been paid off, will agree with him. 


* * 


A WORD ABOUT DR. CONKLIN 


R. CHARLES CONKLIN, former State Su- 
perintendent of Massachusetts and now pastor 
at Canton, Mass., and several other places, has 

been compelled to suspend work for some weeks. Dr. 
Conklin is confined to his room, but.is dressed, cheer- 
ful, happy and comfortable. He is now reading many 
books which he has never had time to read before. 
His brother ministers in the vicinity of Boston are 
supplying his Canton pulpit. 

Dr. Conklin was born in 1855 and ordained to the 
Universalist ministry in 1876. He has had pastorates 
at Mt. Vernon and Troy, N. Y., Chelsea, Mass., 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, IIl., and at Brook- 
line, Boston and Springfield, Mass. 

It is doubtful if he has ever done as much work 
in his life as he has been doing since he passed seventy 
years of age. Besides his main church in Canton 
he has been pastor of the Universalist church in Fox- 
boro and of a union church in East Foxboro. Very 
often he has had an additional service at some hos- 
pital or charitable institution, and has been sent for 
far and wide for funerals. In addition he has served 
as chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Foxboro 
Home for Aged Universalists, taking on himself a 
large part of the burden of the budget, and he has 
been vice-president of the John Howard Industrial 
Home for Aiding Discharged Prisoners. Through all 
these channels he has expressed the faith of Uni- 
versalism. He has been applying the gospel. 

The amount of work that he has done and done 
well is astounding. 

It is a source of great joy to his fellow Universal- 
ists, and especially the members of his own congre- 
gation, to know that already the rest which he has 
taken has resulted in great benefit. Perhaps the 
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reason for this is that he submitted to this urgent 
necessity as whole-heartedly and as cheerfully as he 
threw himself into his work. As one of the senior 
ministers in active service, even the temporary in- 
capacitation of Dr. Conklin is a source of regret to 
everybody connected with the Universalist Church. 


* * 


A NEW FUNDAMENTALISM AND A BETTER 
LIBERALISM 


VERY suggestive and significant term which 
but recently fell under the eye of the writer,” 
says the editor of the Presbyterian Advance, 
Nashville, Tenn., ‘‘is that of ‘higher fundamentalism.’ 
It is found as the sub-title of a recently published 
book by an author who does not hesitate to call him- 


self a ‘fundamentalist’ and who is wielding great 


influence upon the lives of young people who are 
preparing for Christian service—Dr. John M. Mac- 
Innes, dean of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. 
In this illuminating book about Peter, that plain but 
powerful fisherman philosopher, we have ‘a study in 
higher fundamentalism’ which makes very clear the 
fact that there is more than one kind of a ‘funda- 
mentalist,’ for Dr. MacInnes certainly does not be- 
long to a belligerent group which would coerce others 
into conformity to their accepted traditions and 
forms.” 

We can easily imagine belligerent liberals ex- 
claiming, ““We want nothing to do with fundamental- 


ism, higher or lower,’’ but they had better look deeper . 


into the meaning of the term. Dr. MacInnes, accord- 
ing to the Advance, finds the roots of the higher 
fundamentalism in life and experience rather than in 
tradition and form. He says: “The church is founded, 
not on Peter, nor on Peter’s confession, but on that 
experience of God which interpreted the life and 
thought of God. . . . The church is the body raised 
up by Christ to reflect and interpret God in the 
world—to understand and live the life that he was 
living, therefore it can not be built on tradition or 
mere ritual. . . . The building days of the church 
have been the times when men experienced God in a 
new and vital way. The days of failure and decay 
have been the days when men drifted from reality 
and depended upon tradition and form... . As 
the church got away from that immediate and vital 
experiencing of God it became formal and a mere re- 
tailer of tradition. . This immediate and vital 


experience of God by human personalities has always - 


been the rock upon which the church has been built 
and the thing that makes it invincible and gives it 
the insight that makes possible the note of authority 
in its teaching. ... The teacher with authority is 
the man with a living experience.” 

Dr. James E. Clarke, the clear-sighted editor of 
the Advance, quotes this paragraph and then makes 
the following comment: ““The sentences quoted make 
very clear the point at which all Christians may come 
together in fellowship and service, whether they be 
called ‘fundamentalists’ or ‘liberals.’ Their oneness 
is to be found not in the theories and traditions to 
which they may hold or with which they may have 
broken, but in their common vital experience of God 
and the consciousness of communion with Him. It 


is safe to say that there is not a man called a ‘liberal’ 
who, if he is more than a merely nominal Christian, 
will not heartily subscribe to this ‘higher funda- 
mentalism,’ for here we find ourselves out of the 
realm of mere human opinion and in the realm of a 
life experience where we can say, whether this be 
true, or that, ‘One thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind I now see’—in the realm of authority from 
within, not from without.” 

Is it possible that in our own day Protestant 
Christians will come to realize this truth? We con- 
fess that we have had alternations of hope and fear. 
We have seen it a hard nut for some birthright lib- 
erals to crack. Now we find people who call them- 
xelves fundamentalists and whose theology is con- 
servative penetrating quickly to the heart of the 
great truth. 

“Christianity in essence is a way of life,” we 
have been declaring. ‘“Creeds separate. Bedrock 
faith unites.”” And some of our own people call it 
moonshine and say wwe must insist on Universalist 
doctrine as a basis of fellowship. 


hia 


THE PASSING OF MARY E. RICHMOND 


N 1899 there appeared a modest little volume en- 
titled “Friendly Visiting among the Poor.” 
The author, Mary EK. Richmond, at that time 

was general secretary of the Baltimore Charity Or- 
ganization Society. She moved the next year to 
Philadelphia to become head of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of that city, and later went to New 
York as director of the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation. Upon those 
who began to take an interest in social work a genera- 
tion ago Mary Richmond’s little book on Friendly 
Visiting exerted a great influence. Then and through- 
out the rest of her life she insisted that solutions of the 
problems of people can better be worked out one by 
one than by treating types. She was a pioneer in 
what is called “social case work.’ Going onyear 
after year dealing with individuals and families, she 
saw the enormous harm done by child marriages. 
Her book on this subject, published in 1925, exerted a 
considerable influence in raising the minimum age 
for marriage to sixteen years in New York State. 
She exerted a strong influence in behalf of the enact- 
ment of general marriage laws in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Minnesota. 

This good woman died on Wednesday, Sept. 12, 
at her home in New York City, and her funeral was 
held Sept. 15 from All Souls Unitarian Church. 

It can be said of Mary E. Richmond that she 
knew people and their problems at first hand. The 
solutions that she proposed were based on actual 
knowledge of conditions as they exist in thousands of 
homes. Therefore her plans were workable plans 
and her remedies were practical remedies. 

She was not a college woman, but Smith College 
honored itself a few years ago in giving to her the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

She was indeed a master of the highest art of all, 
that of winning the confidence of people in distress, 
and by sympathy and insight helping them to find 
the way out for themselves. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LXIV. Two September Week Ends 
Johannes 


O week ends of the late summer stand out 
in striking contrast. When we came up at 
the very end of August for a few days, every- 

3 thing went wrong. When we came again 
on the eighth of September, God was in His heaven 
again. All was well with the world. 

On the first trip I sliced off the end of my main 
writing finger, cleaning up the door-yard at Cobles- 
kill—the worst cut since I was a small boy and 
meddled with a sharp scythe. 

Perhaps viewed in the large, this putting my 
writing hand out of business was not an unmixed evil. 
But I thought otherwise, and went at it hammer and 
tongs to heal it up. Then I tore it open again the 
first day at the farm, trying to put down a stubborn 
window. So for that trip I was handicapped. Be- 
sides, the August heat had taken it out of me and 
there was no keen edge on anything except on the 
old piece of tin that cut me. 

The Madame filled the house with purple asters, 
goldenrod, everlasting and Queen Anne’s lace, the 
old clock ticked away friendly as ever, the kettle 
on the kitchen stove sang cheerily, but in the ther- 
mometer registering enjoyment the mercury stayed 
way down in the bulb. Then we remembered that 
land must lie fallow, and people must sag and let go 
and be quiescent, and the ebb tide of the spirit ought 
to be recognized and welcomed. As much as the 
flood tide and a half tide, it is a part of life. 

The high spot of that first trip was not a moun- 
tain top, nor a deep gorge, nor even the fleeting glimpse 
we had of the great northern pileated woodpecker. 
Laugh if you must—it was sitting in the dark in the 
old kitchen drying and warming my feet in the oven 
and listening to the trains climbing Richmondville 
Hill in the distance. For suddenly a light began to 
glow in the east, behind the shoulder of Pine Moun- 
tain, and then Jupiter appeared, magnificent in size, 
clear, pure, steady, serene. And a moment or so later 
the moon in the third quarter rose high enough to look 
down in the Hollow and signal, All’s well. 

There is always something in nature to speak the 
special word one needs. It may be nothing more 
than a grassblade brushing the face of Sidney Lanier 
as he lay exhausted on the bosom of the earth, or the 
flower in the crannied wall for Tennyson, but for the 
hour of need this old family doctor, “Nature,” seems 
to be ready. The greatest one who ever lived found 
joy in the lilies of the field and in the birds of the air, 
and in the hour of his crisis he went alone under the 
olive trees where the little gray leaves helped bring 
the strength he sought. 

The second trip was dedicated to our tree plant- 
ing. Leaving Boston at 4.44 p. m., I reached Cobles- 
kill at 1.15 a. m. Only the necessity of calamity 
or the pull of a great enjoyment could induce me to 
sit up for the late train in Albany. But a chance to 
be in at a tree planting at “‘the little hill farm” would 
make me even hop a freight if I could, or walk in if 
necessary the last few miles. 


My brother had brought the trees in his car 
from the State Nursery at Saratoga Springs. My 
sister-in-law had taken them to the farm, where 
George, our friend and helper, had “heeled” them in, 
1. @., set the little bundles in the ground just as they 
were and deluged them with water. When I woke 
up Saturday morning Stephen of Warnerville and 
Stanton of Hyndsville, who had helped us before, 
already had cranked up their cars and started for the 
fray. The Madame and [I laid in supplies and fol- 
lowed along promptly. When we arrived we saw the 


' men well up the mountain in the high field just above 


the steep hillside which we had reforested three 
years ago. 

It was glorious to start up the mountain after 
them. It was a glorious day to begin with, September 
but technically still summer. The wind in the north- 
west blew in our faces. The sun in the southeast 
warmed our backs. Both were welcome. We stood 
on the verge of autumn and the riot of autumn color 
was beginning. Apples of all shades of red and yellow 
showed through the dark green leaves. Along the 
fences stood the chokecherry bushes, whose existence 
we have fought for in the interest of the birds with 
every farmer who has worked our fields. We have 
two kinds, one garnet and the other such a dark purple 
as to look black. 

Then there were the black wild cherries, and the 
pin cherries, and the scarlet thorn-apples. Down 
closer to the ground was that exquisite viburnum, the 
viburnum lentago, commonly called nannyberry, the 
snakeberry and the poke. The long blackberry crop 
was at its height—quantities dead ripe, others red or 
green. The fruit of the false Solomon’s seal showed 
in abundance and bittersweet ran over the walls 
and up into some of the wild cherry trees, the little 
lemon colored balls just ready to burst into wonder- 
ful deep orange. The elderberry bushes were heavily 
laden too with purple clusters, and George, the farmer, 
said that at his house everybody agreed that his 
mother’s elderberry pies flavored with cinnamon 
“topped all the others.”’ On pleasant Sundays now 
cars come out from city and village to help harvest 
the elderberries, but not, I fear, for pie. 

Nature has two great color exhibitions, that of 
blossom time and that of harvest. It is lucky for us 
that we do not have to say which we like best. Just 
now it seems as if nothing could surpass the time of 
fruiting. 

All over upland and lowland was the tint of the 
goldenred, quantities of the blue stemmed goldenrod 
and two or three other kinds. The leaves of one of 
the milkweeds had turned yellow and backed up the 
goldenrod. In the fence corners here and there a 
maple held out a scarlet branch in prophecy of what 
was to come a fortnight later. The poison ivy too— 
ae the devil his due—was turning an exquisite 
color. 

Out of what was available at the farm the Madame 
had created a costume for the rough work. ‘“‘A fine 
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combination,” she said as we started up the hill—a 
Marie Louise hat, a necklace, an old sweater and a 
pair of khaki trousers spattered with red paint—her 
first appearance in such a rig at the farm. 

Looking off toward the mountain pastures, it 
seemed as if we were doing a foolish thing to “re- 
forest.” Was not nature doing it? Along every 
fence were maple, beech, hickory, oak, basswood and 
ash trees. Out in the fields also through the black- 
berry and rosebushes many a sturdy little tree was 
getting started. When, however, we reached the 
upper pasture, we saw that there was room enough 
for our 2,000 new trees and for many more besides. 
Our hills are steep hills, not just a little steep but so 
steep in places that one has to grab for grass or bushes 
to help keep his balance. Little step-like levels 
here and there, however, temper the ascent to the 
tenderfoot from the city. 

On the steepest part we went through the Scotch, 
the red and the white pine and the Norway spruce 
which we had set three years ago, and we were cheered 
to find them growing beautifully, and already one or 
two feet high. 

At the office of the New York State Conservation 
Commission in Albany, the scientists had got out their 
maps, studied our locality and advised my brother 
what kinds to set. ‘‘No more Scotch pine for you,” 
they said. ‘They need room for a long tap root.” 
Still so far our Scotch pine are far ahead of the others. 
“In your upper fields you have ‘Lordstown Stony 
Silt Loam,’” said the scientist. 
us except the stony part. ‘This year try European 
larch and white spruce,’”’ he advised. So there they 
were rapidly going into the ground. Straight up the 
mountainside the men worked—Stephen ahead— 
one, two, strike, one, two, strike, and with a single 
blow of the mattock he made the holes into which 
Stanton dropped the trees and then pressed them 
down with his foot. Previously we had set seedlings, 
this year we paid $4 a thousand for four-year-old 
transplants, beautiful tiny trees four to eight inches 
tall. 

We were in the fourth field from the house. All 
our fields are named. Climbing the mountain, first 
comes the old orchard, next the big meadow or ‘“‘high 
field,’’ then the two steep fields reaching up to the 
woods which the Madame named the Lower Boomjes 
and Upper Boomjes (pronounced ‘‘Bome-ye’’ and mean- 
ing little trees), after the street on which we lived in 
Rotterdam, Holland, the first year of the war. 

The men made us water carriers, tree carriers, 
and then extra hands to straighten up the trees and 
press down the earth. It was hard work for the 
men. It was fun for us. There is truth in the old 
story about Antaeus getting new strength whenever 
he hit the earth. The fresh turned soil—the sight of 
it, the feel of it, the smell of it—was revivifying. The 
men prefer to set trees in the spring when there is 
not so much vegetation, for then it is easier to keep 
a straight line, but we preferred the wallowing in 
waving grass and autumn flowers. One little tree 
was set under a black-eyed Susan, another in a wilder- 
ness of goldenrod, a third in a forest of milkweed, 
a fourth beside a berry bush. The grasshoppers in 
swarms rose up before us and bumped into us, the 


All this was news to. 


ants crawled over us, even an inquisitive cricket 
now and then ran over the back of our hands. 

The near-by and the far-away alternated for us. 
One moment we were down in a grass tangle among 
the roots of things, the next moment we turned and 
looked down our valley and out through a gap into 
the big world beyond. Now we were face down in 
earth, then face up to the deep blue sky and the end- 
less procession of white slowly moving majestic clouds. 

Getting so close to the earth we made interesting 
flower discoveries. There is a lovely orchid which 
we thought was rather rare up at the farm—‘‘maiden’s 
tresses.”’ We discovered how rich we are init. We 
found new chickweeds, some Indian pipe and some 
plants we have yet to identify. 

The men kept at it bravely. We fell by the way- 
side. Benny, a yellow dog belonging to Stanton, ex- 
pressed my feelings exactly. First along up the moun- 
tain, down the mountain, he followed the men. He 
chased rabbits. He dug for woodchucks. He sniffed 
for fox. He lived riotously, tumultuously, in the 
great out-of-doors! But by half-past two he began to 
beg to go home, and when night came he was a tired 
and chastened dog. 

Unashamed in the afternoon I lay under a white 
ash tree and watched the men work, and unashamed I 
went off to the house and caught my forty winks. 
It was a great day, but the night coming on was not 
the worst of it. Benny drove off in his master’s 
Ford, sitting up proudly on the seat. Stephen turned 
his big car and started after. Then I went in to 
supper, and as I sniffed it I said: “‘I do like this sort 
of thing better than any recreation in the world.” 
Good plain food, the sauce of a ravenous appetite, 
the rest that comes after toil, the memories of a per- 
fect day, make such a supper table about the happiest 
that ever comes our way. 

Monday morning George, the Naan and I 
took the last two hundred trees and finished the job. 
George wielded the mattock. We set the trees. We 
filled in a few vacant spots in the Lower Boomjes 
and then added two long rows to the planting in the 
Upper Boomjes. 

Then George hurried away to get at his oats 
and we stretched out in the sun at the edge of the 
woods. 

“Will we live to see these trees grow up?” said 
the Madame. ‘Yes, sure,” said I, doubly optimistic 
under the blue sky and in the warm sunshine. “But 
whether we do or not, we have had our money’s 
worth. The fun of the planting pays for the trees.” 

* * * 
If you love a tree, we are brothers! 
All over the world, there are others 
Who love many things: azure sea, 
Or a robin-redbreast, or a bee 
That’s drowsing above the white clover. 
There are lovers always, the world over. 


But lovers of trees stand apart, 
For trees strike down deep in the heart. 
A man or a dog, we may help without end, 
But a tree, living beauty, is ours to defend. 
If you love a tree, in your heart is a shrine, 
For the love of a tree is a love half divine. 
Kalfus Kurtz Gusling, in Louisville Courier Journal. 
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Technique for Universalism 


Sheldon Shepard 


E are engaged in many commendable enter- 
prises. We are doing everything well 
but our work. We are pounding away on 
a multitude of tasks, but are not on our 


own job. 

A watch may be a good sinker for a fish-line, 
but that is not what it was made for. 

We act as though we are afraid somebody wil 
get an idea that we are interested in Universalism. 

I will not believe that the institution which 


bears the world’s greatest good news would be a 
dwarfed and timid thing if it were working at its 
job. 

| wonder if we are not looking at our work through 
the wrong end of the telescope. 

[ am a minister in another denomination, being 
an example of “dual fellowship” from the other side— 
coming to take work in the Los Angeles Universalist 
church, and being permitted to retain my original 
fellowship. I value that privilege and try in various 
ways to render some slight service to that other de- 
nomination. 

But I am doing work in a Universalist church 
because I was sold on the idea that the Universalist 
Church represents the institutionalization of truth 
for my generation. I have believed our church so 
much represents that incarnation that her service 
offers a supreme opportunity in an age that bristles 
with challenges to service. 

But it is getting to be kind of lonesome standing 
on that ground. Nearly everybody seems to start 
pulling backward when some one calls on Universalism 
to go forward boldly and victoriously. 

I am convinced that the difficulty is more of 
method than spirit, more of mannr than content, 
more of action than of desire. 

We have no technique for Universalism. 

And lack of technique has set us copying some- 
body else. We are growing to be talented little 
mimics. 

Distinetiveness has dropped from us like leaves 
from trees in the fall. We are chameleons, looking 
just like the crowd we happen to be running with. 
We jog along now with the bunched laggards who 
used to be unable to see us for our dust. If we can 
keep up with them, we are satisfied, and look around 
and say, “My! See how they are all running just 
like the Universalists.”’ 

We are whistling a tune that sounds perilously 
like “Everybody’s doing it now.” 

The denominational impression we seem to have 
is that we are doing in our own little way a valuable 
work the like of which others are doing in a large way 
commensurate with their greater opportunity. 

| have to fight off this feeling like an attack of 
spring fever. It is in the denominational air like the 
grip of the desert on the Mojave. An ever-present 
swamp-fever, it gets you before you know it. 

We are in danger of losing our sense of values. 

We are the shock troops of the Christian ad- 
vance. Numerically and financially we may be 


small. But the rest of the cohorts can not advance 
except as we hit the firing-line, or give way to more 
aggressive forces. 

If it is more comfortable in the ranks behind, 
and that division is just as important as ours, why 
shouldn’t we fall back and drop into step with legions 
who move with less forced marching? 

Is this what we have done? 

Our lack of a technique for Universalism has 
allowed us to drift into methods and teachings which 
do not represent us at all. From primary department 
all along the line we are slipping in enthusiasm, be- 
cause we do not know how successfully to do our own 
job. 

By countless mismovements we unconsciously 
give false impressions to the world. But the whole 
general denominational demeanor and manner is 
more important than detail. It is not our limping 
left foot, or the frown on the face, or the drooped 
shoulder, that sets us before the world, inefficient, 
unpopular, unimportant. It is the whole personality. 

Enthusiasm will cover a multitude of faults. 
A sound technique will increase any worker’s power. 
And the two usually keep company together. 

Denominational technique and denominational 
enthusiasm generally go hand in hand, and put the 
program over. Enthusiasm, like love, will find a way. 
We have neither. Perhaps either one would produce 
the other. Many prophets have been erying the 
danger, and calling for an increased loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. I want to make a plea for a technique for 
Universalism. If we have not been able to develop 
sufficient enthusiasm to express itself in a successful 
method, perhaps we can put into action a method that 
will result in enthusiastic application. 

Orthodoxy has its technique. Christian Science 
has its technique. Psychology and metaphysics 
have their technique. Universalism has its truth— 
the greatest truth of them all, with no technique to 
give it its chance before the world. 

I believe in the importance of that part of Uni- 
versalism which rejoices in every gleam of light that 
flashes on any seeking soul. Pagan, Catholic, Fun- 
damentalist, all of them, are battling their handicapped 
way toward the Father. But that knowledge gives 
me the more courage to plunge on ahead. 

We must be brothers to all. But a brother is 
the better as he has a strong individuality and an 
expressive personality of his own. Nobody wants a 
brother who melts into insignificance beside him. 

We must be good sports. But the best sportsman 
knows a stunt of his own while he appreciates the 
other fellow’s. In a track meet you want every man 
on the team to be a good sport, a supporter of every 
mate, a rooter for the whole teani. But, above all, 
you want him to be master in his own event. 

We are good sportsmen. Unquestionably we see 
the good in everybody, run around and pat them all 
on the back, and shout for their attainments. But 
when it comes to doing our own stunt, we are not 
making good. We are good rooters, but as gatherers 
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of points in our event we do not rate so high. If we 
are not careful, the coach may put us on the bleachers. 
If our event is the long distance run, we should not 
stop to talk with the yell-leader, or wait to give the 
pole-vaulters points on their form. 

Important as are all the things others are doing, 
our main business is to place in our own event. I would 
not lessen the spirit of fellowship, but, while we cheer 
for our team-mates, spend every ounce of our energy 
in gathering in the points in our division. 

Our difficulty comes from the false notion that 
Universalism, believing in all truth, should think that 
the other religionist’s position is as good as its own. 

We ought to straighten out that kink. If we are 
Universalists, we believe the other man’s truth is 


valuable because it is a step toward the truth as we 
see it, and because it is what he honestly sees at this 
time. It is true for him only if it appeals to him as 
ours does to us. And he is entitled to see the light 
of our enthusiasm shining across his pathway. 

It is not our part to encourage his belief in the 
finality of his truth, nor to suggest that he remain in 
his laggard position. We should be careful lest our 
compliments make him content to Gamp on ground he 
ought to have deserted long ago. 

We shall best manifest our fellowship, best show 
our sportsmanship, best serve the éommon brother-~ 
hood, by waving a hand of friendship and shouting 
a word of encouragement as we go out of sight around 
the curve, making good on our own assignment. 


Preserving Our Inheritance’ 
Asa M. Bradley 


“Lest I mar mine own inheritance.’’—Ruth 4 : 6. 

“New occasions teach new duties.’’—Lowell. 

“People will not look forward to posterity who will 
not look backward to their ancestors.’’—Burke. 


MHE use of our text is not a play on words, as 
~' may at first appear. To the Hebrew, the 
inheritance to be passed on from generation 
Beet) to generation was sacred. It was a national 
ideal. Notwithstanding centuries of dispersion, Israel 
has never lost the idea that the country about the 
Jordan valley was given them by Jehovah for an ever- 
lasting possession, as is witnessed by the effort now 
being made toward peaceable repossession. Hebrew 
law was adjusted to the idea of preserving the in- 
dividual inheritance. The kinsman of Naomi asked 
to be released from the obligation imposed by estab- 
lished custom, “est he should mar the inheritance” 
which he felt should go to his children. In this seem- 
ing conflict of duties, that toward the inheritance was 
given right of way. 

Asa small boy I was playing with a wide-mouthed 
bottle partly filled with water, some clay pipes, and 
sweet fern, drawing the smoke of the herb through 
the water. My father, who abominated smoking, 
exclaimed in disgust: “Stop that! You smoke as 
though it were your inheritance.” Perhaps it was. 
We inherit the accumulations of our ancestors, some 
good, and others not so good; some to be improved as 
resource, and others to be sent to the scrap-heap. 
Some are blessed and others are cursed by what they 
inherit. Some are wasters, while others achieve suc- 
cess in spite of the handicap of a bad inheritance. 
It’s all in the individual attitude toward it whether 
one profits or not. 

This old meeting-house in which we are gathered 
was builded by the fathers at heavy cost, and dedi- 
cated to worship in full liberty of conscience. Nor 
was it merely a local enterprise; they were of a larger 
group engaged in a desperate struggle to make a place 
for themselves among recognized Christian forces. 


*Address by the New Hampshire State Superintendent, 
delivered in the Old Meeting-house, Langdon, New Hampshire, 
Ancestors’ Day, August 26, 1928. 


They laid the foundation for a religious organization 
of far-reaching influence. The conquest of the 
rocky hillsides was no greater task than winning the 
right to worship as common sense and conscience dic- 
tated. It seems impossible to impress the present 
easy-going generation with any idea of the cost at 
which the liberty they enjoy was purchased. The 
fathers paid a great price that their children—to quote 
St. Paul—might be “born free.’’ It is noticeable that 
those born free do not value liberty as do they who 
have paid the price; that which costs nothing seems 
commonplace and of no value. Who of you, having 
lived here all your life, would think it worth real 
nol to get a sight of these forests, rivers, lakes and 
hills? 

In addition to the right to hold our own beliefs, 
these ancestors bequeathed us a faith that was dif- 
ferent—vastly more so than they themselves realized. 
They did not foresee the drift of the movement which 
they had initiated’ Their protest had been against 
one dogma; but points of doctrine are interlocking, 
and to meddle with one is to disorganize the whole 
system, and so it proved: cutting out belief in endless 
future woe made necessary recasting belief in the 
nature and character of God. They were men of 
courage; once on their way they thought it through, 
and passed on to us a new God, a new Christ, and a 
new ideal of salvation. 

But they handed us another legacy not so good. 
They encountered fierce opposition, and came to re- 
gard every one as a possible antagonist. Like Nehe- 
miah’s followers, they must hold the sword in one 
hand while they wrought with the other. They must 
be ready for conflict at all times. This has been the 
case within the span of my own remembrance: in my 
childhood it was a common occurrence for strangers 
to stop father on the street, or come to the house, 
to engage him in doctrinal debate. Out of this state 
of preparedness grew the habit of doing it first. 
Knowing that they would be attacked, they delivered 
the first blow. They met their enemies on their own 
ground. They searched the Scriptures, and studied 
the writings of their opponents for ammunition for 
their warfare. Thus, while the occasion no longer 
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prevails, they bequeathed us their critical, suspi- 
cious attitude toward the neighbor which doesn’t 
altogether promote harmony. To repeat, all inheri- 
tance is not to the good. 

Those of different ancestry may challenge my 
claim that our inheritance was a new God, affirming 
that their heritage is like our own. As one good 
woman said protgstingly: “Why do you say those 
horrid things about us? We don’t believe them any 
more than you do.” In a broad sense she was right. 
It is harder to repeal an old law than to enact a new 
one. 

Difficult as it is to draft an acceptable pro- 
fession of faith, it is infinitely harder to get rid of it 
once it has been accepted. Doubtless it would have 
been impossible to displace the antiquated Westmins- 
ter Catechism from the creedal statement of that 
particular church; nevertheless, it did not express the 
belief of my friend, of her pastor, nor of the majority 
of the members. It was there, a bad bit of inheritance 
of which they took little thought. They would have 
sung with fervor: 


“Tis the old-time religion, 
It was good enough for father, 
And it’s good enough for me.”’ 


But unconsciously they had left it behind as not good 
enough, very much as did our forebears. Nor is this 
matter for wonder, it is just the natural process of 
evolution. The only difference between their posi- 
tion and ours is that it requires no explanation. A 
progressive minority must define itself. The larger 
body following more slowly need not do so. 

In 1918, coincidentally with the meeting of our 
General Convention at Chicago, the Congregational 
General Assembly was in session at Kansas City, 
and adopted a general statement of faith—I do not 
remember just how they named it. En route home- 
ward I had occasion to pass through the New York 
sleeper, and encountered Dr. John Coleman Adams. 
I asked his opinion of the Congregational state- 
ment. He hadn’t heard of it, and I passed him a 
Detroit paper containing the text. After reading, 
and rereading he said, “If they had done that a hun- 
dred years ago, there would have been no Universalist 
Church.” Then, after reflection, he added, “But if 
there had been no Universalist Church, they wouldn’t 
have passed it now.” 

Unquestionably he was right on both counts. 
Had no adventurous spirits gone ahead, the more 
conservative would not have moved. There is very 
little independent thinking. The majority accept 
the party platform without question, and vote the 
ticket straight. In lke manner the creed of the 
church is accepted. 

Because the fathers were clear thinkers and 
close reasoners, it doesn’t follow that this generation 
is thinking or reasoning. It appears as though many 
assume that grandfather thought it all out for us. 
Our neighbor has accepted his grandfather’s think- 
ing, and has jogged along with his old church and its 
traditions. However, as a private and personal 
matter he is believing much as we do, and would 
reason it out in much the same way. What dif- 
ferentiates us is not what we believe, but that we 
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state our belief in clear and unmistakable terms. 

When one opens the way, others follow. When, 
after years of effort, the Universalists of New Hamp- 
shire secured legislation relieving them from taxation 
for the support of the town churches, the following 
year the Methodists did likewise, but without dif- 
ficulty. When one acquires standing as a thinker 
on other than conventional lines, others discover 
that they can. When one body of Christians developed 
doctrine that was different, those of other sects dis- 
covered that they could, and the majority have done 
so. 

Protestant Christianity is in a state of flux, and 
something is due to happen in the not far distant 
future. Sectarian differences have been its strength 
and its weakness. Its strength because of the dis- 
tinetive contributions of each of its major sects; 
its weakness because of the intolerance toward one 
another, each seeking to consider its part greater 
than the whole. But the lines of cleavage are not so 
sharply defined as formerly. There is loyalty to the 
organization as some are loyal to lodge or party; but 
few can give an answer to “Why your church?” In 
a final analysis, it’s the church of the parents, that 
within easiest walking distance, or perhaps some at- 
tractive preacher has the crowd coming his way, and 
we are all apt to go with the crowd. As much re- 
ligion as ever, probably more, but it is expressed 
differently. 

In the days when this house was builded religion 
was about the only common interest to talk about. 
In my boyhood I have sat by the stove in the general 
store and listened to discussion of all the moot points 
of doctrine: foreordination, total depravity, universal 
salvation, infant damnation, and so through the 
catalogue. National and local politics had their 
seasons, but it was always open season for religion. 
This is not to say that those debaters were religious, 
merely that when people get together they will talk 
about something. Now there are many other in- 
terests, and only those discuss religion who are in- 
terested in it. 

Nor are there the sharp differences which char- 
acterized the discussions of the past. A minister 
of another order said, apropos of nothing which had 
gone before, “It is remarkable how other sects have 
come to accept the conclusions of Universalism.” 
We had been discussing various topics in perfect 
agreement, even when touching on religion. Un- 
questionably he had accepted the conclusions of my 
church, and I was led to suspect that I had accepted 
the major conclusions of his. As a matter of fact, 
the belief of the Protestant Christian is to-day a 
composite of the essential conclusions of all the lead- 
ing sects. 

This means a readjustment of denominational 
lines, also cessation of sectarian propaganda. It 
is hard to make one understand why he should leave 
one church for another which is preaching virtually 
the same doctrine, hard to make one see a reason 
for organizing a new church when another is on the 
job, teaching the same, but under a different label; 
hard to make the people of a given community under- 
stand why they should sustain two, three, or even 
more churches, standing, so far as the lay mind can 
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discover, for the same thing. And this is a fair state- 
ment of what Protestantism is facing. 

Don’t mistake me as saying there are no dividing 
lines, and that all would go happily to one church; 
that isn’t so. Doctrinal differences are now vague, 
but there are other lines of separation even more 
persistent than Divine Sovereignty vs. Free Moral 
Agency. After the benediction you will resolve into 
groups, for reasons of your own: perhaps tempera- 
mental congeniality best expresses it. We are in 
various clubs and lodges, not because of doctrine, 
social, political, or religious, but for reasons of at- 
traction or repulsion among people. Experiments 
in church union have as yet failed to justify the ideals 
of their promoters. It is easy to reduce religious or- 
ganizations to lowest terms; but that doesn’t insure 
community support for what is retained. So far 
as my observation has given me data, these move- 
ments have eventuated in the domination of one 
group to the elimination of others. A highly or- 
ganized ecclesiasticism may exercise control over 
its constituency; but the genius of Protestantism 
rebels at this. Even those bearing the same name 
can not be depended upon to work together. I have 
seen in New Haven two Congregational churches 
within a few rods of one another. At the time of 
my residence in Sacramento there were three Baptist 
churches, not far apart, and not a bit of brotherly 
love between them. 

There are still some who will fight for the old 
doctrine. ‘Not many moons ago an elderly man 
seated himself beside me on a train, as he said, for 
the purpose of discussing religion with a minister. 
He was disappointed when I failed to qualify as a 
fundamentalist. His test for Christian fellowship 
seemed to be belief in the story of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the fiery furnace. Such as he may 
be found in every communion, but there is a yet 
much larger minority who would exact no doctrinal 
test if there could be a uniting under their particular 
name and banner. I am somewhat that way myself: 
I would like to see a united Protestantism called 
Universalist, although I have no idea that it will come. 
I have observed that God doesn’t always do things 
my way. And further, I am aware that while an 
overwhelming majority of Protestant Christians 
have accepted the conclusions of Universalism, they 
are unwilling to accept the name. As I sum up the 
situation, the old lines of cleavage have disappeared 
except as a few die-hards try to maintain them; yet 
there are still vital questions open for discussion. 
All signs point to a new alignment. You may not 
like it: I may not like it. I haven’t liked several 
things to which I have had to adjust myself during 
the past. God’s work goes right on, whether we are 
suited or not. A new era of Protestantism is upon 
us, and what are we going to do about it? 

“New occasions teach new duties.”” What is our 
duty in view of these new occasions? Some say that 
inasmuch as others have accepted our conclusions 
our work is done, and we may lay off the job. This 
would mar our inheritance. Absorption is neither 
co-operation nor union. When one group seeks to 
dominate, when there is shuffling and jockeying 
for advantage, when there must be constant guarding 


against chicanery, the proposition is a failure as a 
Christianizing influence. So far, proposals for Chris- 
tian co-operation have been thinly veiled schemes for 
absorption. 

Our first duty is the protection of our inherit- 
ance. We may justly claim to have made a worth- 
while contribution to Protestant Christianity, one 
which should not be lost. When Christians are 
willing to minimize their differences, and stand side 
by side for Christ and his church, we should line up 
with the company; and we should be willing to allow 
the same latitude to others that we ask for ourselves. 
As custodians of a big idea, it is our business to stand 
fast until such time as we can join forces without 
sacrifice of principle or self-respect—protect our 
heritage, but be willing to meet and work with any 
who will honestly work with us to strengthen the 
body of Christ. 

In such a union there is no danger of absorption. 
One who accepts my conclusions isn’t absorbing me, 
whatever name we may work under. I will yield 
to none in my love for the church of my fathers; 
nevertheless, if it can be demonstrated that we can 
work more effectively through other means, even with 
great sorrow, I will lay it by with other treasures 
which are no longer serviceable. Our ancestors 
passed their homes on to their children. For senti- 
ment’s sake they might have been preserved as they 
were 150 years ago; but instead, we find the range in 
place of the brick-oven; the furnace has superseded 
the fireplace, the electric light the tallow-dip, a pres- 
sure tank the old well sweep, and in addition there is 
the telephone and probably the radio. My grand- 
father would drive his horse twenty-odd miles through 
the sand of Cape Cod to worship with a congrega- 
tion of our faith. Were he living now ae would ride 
in his ear over black roads. 

We are living in an era of ean and 
mass production. Some of us can remember when 
manufactured articles were custom-made for the in- 
dividual; and we know that we now have better and 
lower priced goods, thereby enjoying a higher stand- 
ard of living. I don’t care to press this parable. 
I haven’t yet adjusted my mind to the idea of stand- 
ardized religion, yet there is something to think about 
in this; at all events, it seems to express the spirit of 
our age. 

Hsau despised his birthright, and parted with it 
for a trifle. Shall we do this, or shall we use it as a 
means for accumulating further resource? If by 
pooling our capital with other Christians we increase 
our productive power, we are but profiting by the ex- 
periences in secular matters. Our heritage sums up 
in faith in universal salvation. The means which will 
realize this most quickly is what we want. We 
should not value the means above the end. The 
slaves were not liberated by the Anti-Slavery Party, 
nor was prohibition achieved by the Prohibition 
Party, albeit each was the major factor in securing 
the desired end. When Christians will work side by 
side with the single purpose to win the world for 
Christ, that which we have hoped for, worked for, 
and prayed for will be brought to pass. The personal 
question in this is: Which is more important, that 
the world be saved, or that it be saved in my way? 
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Glastonbury--The English Jerusalem 


King Arthur and Secretary Kellogg 
Maude B. Foster 


my) LL, then you ought to go to Glastonbury.” 
a) “Ought I? Why? Where is Glas- 
tonbury?” 

“Didn’t your Mr. Kellogg come 
across the sea,’ remarked the dear old English 
gentleman who sat opposite to me in the railway 
carriage of the Great Western and who, just a little 
time before, had lifted my heavy suitcase up from 
the floor to the rack above where I sat—and I 
thought I detected something of a twinkle in his eye 
as he said it—‘‘for the very purpose of doing much 
what King Arthur tried to do?” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Why, to right wrongs and to establish peace 
here in our war-ridden Europe, if our news dis- 
patches told us correctly. You, then, as a good 
American, ought to go to the grave of our King 
Arthur and drop a flower, for in his day his adventure 
was much such as that of your Mr. Kellogg. Don’t 
you think so?” 

With this rather whimsical ending to his talk 
my elderly gentleman relapsed into silence behind 
the broad pages of the Daily Mail, while I, left to 
myself, reached for my Baedeker and commenced 
looking up under G the town of Glastonbury. 

Thus it happened that some days afterwards I 
passed through the heavy oak gate and entered the 
Glastonbury Abbey grounds, where still stand the 
beautiful ruins of the old church and cloisters, the 
great hall and the Lord Abbot’s dwelling. Thus, 
too, it happened that I learned how King Arthur, 
according to legendary history, was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Camlon in Cornwall and asked that 
he be buried at Glastonbury. His body was, there- 
fore, brought by his faithful friends and interred in 
the Abbey Church near the altar. Whether so or 
not, it is known that King Henry II, years afterward, 
visited the grounds of the Abbey and commanded 
that, at a certain spot where tradition said Arthur was 
laid to rest, digging should begin. When a hole 
something like six feet deep had been made by the 
diggers, they came across a flat stone upon which 
was fixed, on the under side, a broad leaden cross, 
and on this cross was found the inscription: “Here 
lies Arthur, the renowned King of Avalon.” 

Some distance below, there was discovered 
another large stone inscribed with the monarch’s 
name, under which was a coffin, hewn out of solid 
rock, containing his relics. These were afterward 
interred in a magnificent tomb. At each angle of the 
tomb there was a figure of a lion. One of these sculp- 
tured lions has been preserved and is still to be seen. 

An old Irish chant commemorates the incident 
we have just mentioned thus: 


“His champions, on a milk-white steed, 
Bore him to Joseph’s towered fane 
In the fair Isle of Avalon.”’ 


As the visitor looks around on the grassy slope, 
on the beautiful well-cut green lawn, on the ruins of 


chapel and cloister, he asks how all this connects 
itself with a far-off island; particularly does he won- 
der what meaning there is in calling Glastonbury the 
English Jerusalem. He is not left long in suspense, 
for soon the official guide appears, who knows all or 
at least has the air and manner of knowing all. 

Briefly put, his explanations amount to this. 
The ancient name of the location was Inis Avalon 
(nis means island). The cluster of hills where 


_ Glastonbury is situated was so called because, in 


former times, before the land was drained, there were 
numerous springs and rivulets in the neighborhood. 
In wet weather some of the streams were like rivers, 
and at no very distant period the low lands around 
and about Avalon were covered by the waters of the 
channel breaking over the embankment on the coast. 
One such wide-spread inundation is mentioned as 
late as 1703. It was supposed (“supposed” is my 
word, the guide said, “we know’) that Joseph of 
Arimathea (carrying with him the Holy Grail in 
which there was the blood of the Christ, as it dripped 
from the spear-wounded side while Jesus hung upon 
the cross) passed by boat from the sea up the great 
western channel of Britain and landed on the high 
ground called, at the time, the “‘‘isle of Avalon.”’ The 
exact place of landing was afterwards commemorated 
by the planting of a thorn (hawthorn) tree brought 
from the south, which near or about the Christmas 
season puts forth its blossoms. This spot is marked 
to-day by a branch or tree from the original “holy 
thorn.” Joseph built a chapel dedicated “To God 
Alone,’ but—and here is where the story becomes 
confused even as told by the guide—whether the 
Grail cup was placed in this chapel or whether, be- 
cause the chapel was unfinished and Joseph had the 
premonition of his death and therefore, desiring to 
secure the cup against accident or theft, he hid it 
away from sight, is not known. The tradition that 
gained the larger acceptance is that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea took the cup secretly by night to a spot farther 
up near the top of the hill, or tor, and there, guided 
by an unearthly light, hid the chalice at what is now 
known as the “Blood Spring.” 

The other story of the sacred chalice runs like 
this, in regular legendary fashion: In the centuries 
of the far distant past, before the world or man was 
created, there was war in heaven. Satan led the 
rebel angels; in his crest was a shining ruby of fabu- 
lous worth. This ruby St. Michael smote out with 
his gleaming sword. It fell into the dark seas of the 
formless earth. There it was fashioned by the sea- 
folk into a wondrous cup. In time this cup came into 
the hands of the wise Solomon and was greatly 
treasured. It happened that at the time of the Cruci- 
fixion it was in Jerusalem and held by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who acted as guardian of the sacred vessels 
of Israel. This cup it was that Joseph used, ever 
afterward known as the ‘“‘San Greal,” or blood cup of 
agony, because it contained the very life blood of 
the Lord Christ. Now when Joseph came to die— 
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so it is said by some of the old monkish writers—the 
cup was deposited on Chalice Hill. If any one was 
pure in heart and brave in deed he might be accorded 
the inestimable privilege of “‘the Vision.”” Six candles 
were first seen, borne by invisible hands. Then came 
the cup, draped in white or red samite, covered with 
the napkin which ‘‘our blessed Lord” gave to St. 
Joseph. Whoever beheld “the ruby cup” was glori- 
fied by the Holy Spirit. If he might kiss it he was 
healed of all wounds and sickness and given renewed 
vitality. 

The voice of the guide drones on, the groups 
seatter here and there; I am glad to find myself 
alone. I drop down on a rustic seat near the entrance 
door and look up the long slope through the lofty 
Gothic arches, now broken and in ruins. The walls 
are covered with moss and blossoming plants, and the 
ivy over the arched windows is beginning to turn to 
brilliant red. To the right is a Norman doorway in 
its crumbling beauty, beyond are the cloisters where 
the remnants of the rich decorations are still to be 
seen. Farther on is the circular gray stone building 
known as the Abbot’s Kitchen, which was spared 
by the Protestant iconoclasts, and, strangely enough, 
became in the seventeenth century a Quaker meeting- 
house. A thrush sings on the lawn, a light breeze 
stirs the leaves of the huge beech tree as the afternoon 
sun peeps through the gray clouds, a robin and a 
chaffinch scold each other on the branches of the 
sacred thorn, and then a dreamy stillness falls over 
this place of ancient peace. 


Glastonbury and the surrounding country do 
undoubtedly exercise a fascinating interest over 
visitors, particularly Americans, who are going to the 
Abbey grounds each summer in increasing numbers. 
No one, of course, among them can tell exactly where 
historical facts end and where phantasy and legend 
begin, but the year 500 is usually placed by historians 
as the period of King Arthur’s activities, and there 
is no doubt that in some way this early English mon- 
arch did exercise a fine Christian influence leading to 
noble and chivalrous gallantry. Was my railway 
acquaintance right in symbolizing. our present Sec- 
retary of State under the guise of a modern knightly 
adventurer, or was he poking fun at our attempts to 
do away with quarrels, revenge and international 
hatreds? 

The “San Greal” stood as the symbol of peace 
and good-will. The “pact”? which Mr. Kellogg 
brought across the sea is a modern sign of that same 
Christlike peace which we are all taught to pray for 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Will skeptics call it a mere 
moral gesture? So perhaps the deeds of Arthur and 
his Knights may have been called; yet those deeds 
implied a change of heart and therefore marked a 
spiritual advance. 

In the years to come will visitors go to the “Quai 
d’Orsay” as now they go to Glastonbury, and get 
there the lessons which this dear old delightful 
center of legend and heroic deed teaches so roman- 
tically? Who knows? 

Bristol, England, August 28, 1928. 


What We Saw at Murray Grove Institute 
A. Gertrude Earle 


aH ERE are certain things that everybody knows 

“| we see at Murray Grove, although hosts of 
Universalists have never seen them: Bar- 
negat Bay, where Murray’s ship was driven 
out of its course. The shores of Barnegat Bay, where 
lay the Potter farm and where Thomas Potter waited 
in faith for the coming of his preacher. The Potter 
Mansion, with its treasures of old mahogany and its 
far more priceless treasures of memory and tradition. 
The Murray Grove Hotel, hospitable and comfortable, 
and Ballou House with its gracious hostesses, Annie 
and Hattie Miller, its airy rooms and screened porch, 
where social hours may be enjoyed. 

There are certain other things that everybody 
knows we may see at any Institute: A jolly crowd 
singing at the breakfast table, 

“Good morning, everybody here, 
I’m glad to see you up on time. 
Good morning, everybody here, 
Don’t you think the weather’s fine? 
Breakfast first, and then to class, 
Something doing from first to last.” 
Groups of students hurrying to classes in obedience 
to the bell. A secretary gathering in registrations 
and dollars. Faculty members laden with books. 
Committee meetings to plan Stunt Night. Gay par- 
ties assembled for evening recreation. 

But at Murray Grove in 1928, might be seen cer- 

tain things that everybody does not know about: A 


faculty of four members, each representing a different 
organization in our church—FEleanor Prescott, repre- 
senting the Y. P. C. U., industrious, original, alert 
to enlist newcomers; Alice Enbom, representing the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and arousing a new in- 
terest in World Friendship and the missions of our 
church in young and old; “Uncle George,”’ represent- 
ing the General Sunday School Association, directing 
the Institute as its Dean, and teaching church school 
workers better ways of administering their own 
schools; and the present scribe, representing the 
Woman’s National Missionary Association and teach- 
ing its study-book for the coming year. But although 
these four people represented four different groups, 
they were one in loyalty to the Universalist Church 
and its great task. 

The student body was as varied as the faculty, 
including young people in their teens and old people 
in their There, too, was the same loyalty to 
one purpose, to have the best Institute ever held at 
Murray Grove and to go home ready for a new and 
larger service. 

Swimming parties occur almost every afternoon. 
We put on bathing suits in our rooms and then don 
whatever garment is at hand for protection from the 
sun and the gaze of the curious. Just as Lewis, best 
of chauffeurs, toots the last call for passengers, around 
the corner comes the resident pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Tipton, who certainly has a genius for being funny. 
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One day he is a western cowboy, the next a denizen 
of the Bowery, but always too funny for words. Yet 
let no one think that Mr. Tipton’s ability to be funny 
is his only genius. Listen to him when he talks at 
morning devotions, at the Y. P. C. U. banquet, or in 
the church school. Every ear is attentive. Every 
heart is thrilled. The Church of the Restoration in 
Philadelphia has certainly won a preacher! “I walk 
these fields and woods at night when others sleep,” 
says Mr. Tipton. “I think of those two men who 
dared to be different from their fellows, and I pray I 
may be worthy to pass on the torch!” “It is your 
inheritance, Universalist young people,” he said at the 
banquet. “I would not have you leave this place 
without a sense of your great responsibility.” There 


must have been a memory of those words in the - 


hearts of the small groups who, on Sunday night, went 
in silence into the Room of Prayer in the Potter 
Mansion. 

Saturday brought an influx of week-enders, many 
of them active workers in the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. At six o’clock, the dining-room was filled 
for the Y. P. C. U. banquet. And it was a banquet, 
prepared and served by Mrs. Weakly, best of cooks, 
and her helpers. Walter Gabell, Jr., was toastmaster, 
steering the speakers through a long and varied pro- 
gram. The brief address and the music of Stella 
Marek Cushing gave delight to all. 

Sunday was a perfect day, in weather conditions 
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and in program. A church school session came at 
9.45. At eleven o’clock Dr. Huntley preached. Mrs. 
Cushing played her violin at both services. A Y. P. 
C. U. clinic was held in the afternoon under the leader- 
ship of William R. Settgas, vice-president of the 
General Y. P. C. U. The evening included a Y. P. 
C. U. devotional service, Mrs. Cushing’s program on 
Czecho-Slovakia with a new costume and much new 
material, a visit to the Potter Mansion, and a Candle- 
lighting Service in the old meeting-house. 

All through the week, the most beautiful thing 
one saw was the group of ‘‘old Murray Grove-ites’”’— 
not all old in years, but with many summers at this 
shrine to their credit, and a spirit of devotion that 
counts no toil or sacrifice too great. It is to them that 
we owe this place, where so many happy hours have 
been spent, where Institutes are held, and from which 
has gone out an immeasurable influence for the enrich- 
ment of our church. Said one of this group, ““We want 
the young people to love Murray Grove as we love it.” 

Each year a few young people see this historic 
shrine. To them a great task is committed. They 
must tell the story. They must talk up Murray 
Grove. They must be ready, as older ones fail, to 
pass on the torch. No church has a more romantic 
story than this of Potter and Murray. We honor the 
generation that has made possible this attractive rally- 
ing place. We pray that the rising generation may do 
their part! 


The Lower Wabash Association 


James Houghton 


On the right bank of the Wabash, where the river deflects 
to the west in a sweeping curve, in a beautiful and productive 
farming section of Illinois, is situated the village of Hutsonville 
with its 700 people, well-kept homes and extensive shipments 
of grain and live stock. 

Here on August 24, 25 and 26 was held the fifty-eighth 
annual session of the Lower Wabash Association of Universalists. 

Among the earliest settlers, just southeast of the town on 
Hutson Creek, was a family named Hutson, some members of 
which were victims of an Indian massacre which occurred in 
the first years of the nineteenth century. A few miles to the 
east on the Indiana side rise Merom Heights, site of Merom 
Christian College, overlooking the country and river for many 
miles. This school, supported for many years by the Christian 
denomination (not the Disciples), was the center of culture in 
all this section. It is to be hoped that a way may be found to 
continue this school. 

The association includes ten or twelve churches in southern 
Illinois and has been of great help to them through the years. 

The sessions were held. in the auditorium of the beautiful 
and well-appointed church, and the delegates were entertained 
in the homes of our people, the writer enjoying the hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Dry. 

There are people in this church other than the Rainses, 
Musgraves and Newlins, but these are a numerous company 
and I was told that the new pastor has no little trouble in “‘keep- 
ing them straight.” 

The program had been arranged by the Rev. William D. 
Harrington of Galveston, Ind., and to his efficiency and alert- 
ness was due in large measure the success of the meetings. Mr. 
Harrington picked me up at the home of Mr. Hugh Knoll of 
Brazil, Ind., on Friday and took me over in his car. 

The sessions opened with devotions at 9.30 a. m. on Friday, 
with Mrs. Cora Hartley. president, presiding. Mr. Charles Mus- 


grave welcomed the delegates and visitors and response was 
made by Mr. Harry E. Baumgartner. After the appointing of 
sessional committees a sermon was delivered by the Rev. E. M. 
Minor of Ruthven, Ontario, a former pastor of the Hutsonville 
church. j 

After noon reports were made by the officers of the asso- 
ciation and by representatives of churches and auxiliaries. These 
were of great interest. : 

At 3 p. m., the Rev. James Houghton, Superintendent of 
the Southwest, discussed ‘‘How Can We Increase the Member- 
ship of Our Church School?’’ Fe was followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the topic in which a number participated. 

It was the consensus of opinion that children and young 
people should be met and treated in an understanding, sympa- 
thetic, human way, and, what was stressed even more, they 
should be put in the care of teachers trained to teach them how 
to make the most of their lives. 

An excellent sermon was delivered Friday night by the Rey. 
Carl A. Polson, member of the Executive Board of the Illinois 
Convention. Mr. Polson applied the teaching of Jesus to the 
present needs of our human world. 

Saturday forenoon there were reports of committees and 
business of the association. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Mrs. Cora Hartley, Waltonville; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Nina Musgrave, Hutsonville; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Baumgartner, Effingham; treasurer, C. O. Washburn, Beecher 
City. 

At 11 a. m., the Rev. M. M. Hicks, for forty-nine years 
pastor of the Little Hickory church, delivered a sermon which 
was an excellent illustration of what an alert and well-trained 
mind may derive from reading the Gospel for the betterment 
of the reader. 

At 2.30 Mr. Harrington, pastor of the Indiana circuit of 
churches, preached on ‘‘The Search for God.”’ He said: ‘The 
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business of man is to find God. The business of the church is 
the discovery of God.” 

On Saturday night there was a service in memory of those 
who had died since the last annual session, several of whom 
were ninety years or more of age. The service though brief was 


impressive. It was in charge of Dr. John S. Cook and the Rev. ° 


M. M. Hicks. 

This was followed by a sermon by the Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon, president of the National Y. P. C. U. and pastor of 
the Beecher City church. The preacher in an unusual and 
telling manner presented the importance to the church of the 
young people and their place in the church, and made a plea for 
sympathetic support of their work. ‘The devotions were led 
by the Rev. Mr. French, pastor of the Christian church. 

There was a very interesting session of the Sunday school at 
10 a. m., Sunday. 


The Hutsonville chorus choir, led by Mrs. Hallie Bishop, 
and accompanied by the young people’s orchestra, was a special 
feature of the services on Sunday and Sunday night. 

The morning sermon was preached by the Rey. James 
Houghton of Junction City, Kansas. At 2.30 Dr. John S. Cook 
of Beecher City was the preacher. Those of us who have always 
found renewing in the doctor’s fine spirit, clear and practical 
thinking and his broad and reverent religion, were delighted to 
find him unchanged by the passing years. 

At 8 p.m. Mr. E. K. DeWitt, field secretary of the Illinois 
Convention, spoke on “‘The Abundant Life.” It was a great 
message, fittingly closing a memorable session. 

At noon on Sunday the large congregation partook of a 
dinner served in the social rooms of the‘ church. 

A number of friends came over on Sunday from Poland, 
Sullivan and Brazil, Indiana. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute at Deerfield 


George Linnaeus Thompson 


If I was writing a sermon instead of telling a story, I should 
take as a text the words, “Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!’’ for these words 
are written after a splendid meeting from which those who were 
present went with their hearts burning with a new inspiration 
because of the delightful fellowship and living messages which 
they had enjoyed. 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute meets once in two years, 
and this is the third time that the meeting has been held in the 
old town of Deerfield in the Connecticut Valley. 

While the Institute is called Unitarian it is by no means 
exclusive, for there is always a sprinkling of other than Uni- 
tarians among those present, and this year there were several 
Universalists besides those who hold the dual fellowship. 

Deerfield is an ideal place for a gathering of ministers who 
wish to come together and discuss their problems undisturbed 
by the noise and bustle of a busy world. Few country villages 
in America possess more of the quaint charm of the olden time. 
A new state road has taken the traffic away from the main street 
of the village, and one can wander past houses which were old 
when the country became the United States of America, rest 
under trees whose girth is measured by yards instead of feet, 
go into the Pocumptuck Valley Memorial Association building 
and see the articles and utensils used by the inhabitants of the 
old town from the days of its stone age to the present time. 

The meetings were held in the ancient Brick Church, a 
lighthouse of religious liberalism for more than a century. The 
visitors were housed and fed in the dormitories and dining hall 
of Deerfield Academy, and as in the Academy at Athens, in the 
ages long past, they gathered in groups under the trees and dis- 
cussed in fraternal frankness the problems of theology, philosophy, 
sociology and politics. 

Herbert Hoover and Al Smith shared with Tolstoy, Bergson, 
H. G. Wells, Strauss and John B. Watson the honor of being 
discussed by the “highbrow gentlemen of the cloth.” 

The Institute was held under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, and the program committee presented a set 
of topics and a corps of speakers which made the gathering well 
worth while. On the evening of Tuesday, Sept. 4, the Institute 
opened with a service of worship conducted by the chairman, 
the Rev. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N. H., assisted by the Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman, pastor of the entertaining church. 

The president of the Ministerial Union, the Rev. Minot 
Simons of All Souls Church, New York City, gave the address of 
welcome. 

The main themes of the Institute program were: Current 
tendencies in education, the minister’s work, literature, theo- 
logical and philosophical trend of the times, the changing code 
of morals, movements within the church, and the functions of 
the modern church. 


Prof. Harrison S. Elliott of the New York Union Theological 
Seminary made the speech of the first evening, discussing ‘“‘Cur- 
rent Tendencies in Education.’’ It was an address of vision, 
dealing not only with religious education but with general 
education. He said: “‘The biggest thing before us in both general 
and religious educaton is to make education a real factor in the 
life of the people. Education is to help people live hopefully 
and understandingly.”’ 

He called attention to the changing environment of to-day 
and to the agencies which are influencing character. ‘‘Upon the 
whole,” he said, “the children and young people of this genera- 
tion are five years older in experience and knowledge of the 
world than were their parents at their time of life. There are 
several trends in religious education at the present time which 
are worthy of note. The first is in the increase in the attention 
which religious education is giving to the formative life experi- 
ences. A second trend is the increasing recognition that the 
problem of educating children is really one of educating their 
parents and the other members of their parents’ generation. 
Those who are dealing with the conduct difficulties of little 
children, either through the behavior clinics or in individual 
practise, often do not see the children at all, or not more than 
once or twice. They recognize that the children are growing 
up in a situation set by their parents and that they act, not 
according to the advice of their parents, but as their parents’ 
conduct makes them act. So the specialists take on the parents 
as patients and when they have helped the parents the children 
are thereby helped. The church is coming to see that the real 
problem of education is not with the children but with the adults. 
A third trend is in the recognition of the importance of the public 
school time and influence. In brief the trend is toward the 
recognition of the educative influence of all the experiences of 
children and of young people, and of the necessity of attention 
to the influences of home, school and community as well as of 
the church, if children are to develop wholesomely.”’ 

An important feature of the Institute was the morning 
devotional services held at the opening of each day’s program. 
The percentage of those attending devotions was larger than has 
been the custom at each meetings. These services were simple, 
dignified and reverent, and somehow seemed to fit into the at- 
mosphere of the old church with its old-fashioned box pews and 
high pulpit. One morning the Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton, 
one of the oldest Unitarian ministers, led the devotions. Mr. 
Pardee has been in the ministry fifty-five years and for many 
years has been one of the leading citizens of his home town. 
Another morning the leader was the Rev. John B. W. Day, min- 
ister at Lancaster, Penn., and graduate of Tufts College, class of 
1897. The last morning of the Institute, the Rev. Margaret 
Barnard, a woman minister, conducted the services. 

One of the most interesting papers was given bya lay- 
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man, Mr. William Roger Greeley, of Lexington, Mass., a well 
known architect, who reviewed the minister’s work from the 
standpoint of the layman. Mr. Greeley did not attempt to tell 
the ministers how to do their work in any didactic manner, but 
with a delicious humor and keen analysis he presented his view of 
the ministry. He said: ‘‘The church is either of paramount 
importance, or none. What characterizes the church also char- 
acterizes the minister. He is either a person of the utmost im- 
portance to the community in which he lives, or else he is of no 
account, and the minister who accepts alms of his parishioner or 
discounts from his creditors belittles his calling.’’? He traced the 
changing status of the minister from the time in the early days 
of the colonies when the clergy were all powerful and embodied 
the learning of the times, to the later days when the minister 
has become in some churches little more than a chore boy. 
“Some time ago,” he said, ‘‘the minister was not only a minister 
but the leader in culture. He was often the doctor also, at- 
tending to the bodily ills of the community. He was the leader 
in education and the guide in politics; to-day he is only the 
minister. This, however, may be a gain for the ministry. Cur- 
rent literature rather than the pulpit dominates human thought 
to-day. If the minister confines his work to spiritual leadership 
he still dominates his community.”’ 

In speaking of sermons he gave some original suggestions; 
among them he advocated borrowing sermons. Estimating 
that there would be ten million sermons preached in the United 
States this year, he said that we may well stand aghast at the 
quality of this wholesale production, so he advocated borrowing 
ideas, material, and even the literal use of sermons from recog- 
nized spiritual leaders and famous preachers. Further he ad- 
vocated changing the form of the sermon, substituting in the 
message the dialogue, short stories, poems, codes, dramas and 
confessions. 

The minister should have a good salary. The least we can 
do for the prophet in our midst is to feed and clothe him and 
look after his family. The minister can not be recompensed in 
money for what he has to do. ‘““The minister is a volunteer who 
follows not the colors but the vision.” 

As a complement to the layman’s idea of the ministry the 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit presented the same sub- 
ject from the minister’s standpoint, basing his views, he said, 
upon thirty-three years’ experience in the active ministry. He 
began by saying: “‘One of the big jobs of the minister to-day is 
how to rescue a few hours of his time each week for his main 
vocation.” 

As the introduction to his exposition he used Hawthorne’s 
story of ‘The Celestial Railroad,’’ in which Pilgrim makes his 
famous journey in a Pullman car traveling over a railroad where 
the engineers have eliminated all the dread obstacles catalogued 
by Bunyan, but one character in the story is still essential, the 
Interpreter remains. ‘“‘Life is still a pilgrimage. Every year 
men start out for the celestial city, but they seek it the easiest 
way. The minister is still needed as the interpreter. 

“As knowledge grows more and more the less we have of 
religion, is the criticism which is now being made. There must 
be some way of reconciling science and religion, but it is not by 
separating the two. We must demonstrate to men that the 
cathedral is just as real as the hovel; that the art museum is just 
as real as the garage. The minister must keep in touch with all 
the activities of the life of to-day. He must reckon with the 
new Calvinism. He need not be an expert, but he must know 
something of science, psychology and politics. He must know 
as much about the working of communism in Russia to-day as 
among the disciples of nineteen hundred years ago. The pulpit 
is still the minister’s stronghold, and the great days of the 
American pulpit are just beginning. He can still say, ‘The words 
which I utter shall not return unto me void, but shal! accomplish 
that which I please.’ 

“The minister’s supreme task is to interpret the new knowl- 
edge of this new day, in order to make it spiritually effective.” 

The feature of the Institute which got the greatest publicity 
in the newspapers was a resolution passed at a special session 
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in the assembly hall of the Boydon building. It was in regard to 
religious toleration in politics. While most of the newspapers 
interpreted the resolution as having personal import, its real 
purpose was to state a principle which the great body of Liberal 
Christians approve. The resolution read: 


“To avert possible misunderstanding by the general 

public as to what we are convinced is the attitude of 
the great body of ministers and people in the Unitarian 
churches of the United States, seventy-nine Unitarian 
_Ininisters meeting at their biennial Institute in Deer- 
field, Mass., solemnly reaffirm the traditional position 
of our free fellowship in loyalty and devotion to the 
principle laid down in the Federal Constitution, that 
no candidate for public office within the gift of the Amer- 
ican people should ever be regarded as disqualified for 
such office by reason of his particular form of religious 
belief or affiliation, and further affirm that neither this 
nor any other expression by a Unitarian group or in- 
dividual can be taken as binding upon any but the per- 
son or persons making it.” 


A paper which received great attention in the press was one 
given by the Rev. John Clarence Petrie of Lynchburg, Va., on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Petrie is a minister holding fellowship 
in both the Unitarian and Universalist bodies, and it is safe to 
say that no address given during the Institute would have 
been more interesting to an audience of Universalists. In simple, 
direct language Mr. Petrie told his life story. As a boy he had 
felt an utter loneliness when in the streets of a great city playing 
with a crowd of other boys. They all went to mass in the big 
Roman Catholic church near by and he was left alone. Invited 
at another time to go to mass with his companions, he had been 
impressed by the great crowd of worshipers and the magnificence 
of the service and the beauty of the church. Then came the 
question, ‘‘Can I become a Catholic?” and his interview with a 
kind old priest and his reception into the bosom of the church. 
In the joy and satisfaction of his new faith he decided to study 
for the priesthood, and there came a day in his life as a seminary 
student that he was given as a subject for meditation, ‘future 
punishment.” In the silence and loneliness of his cell the thought 
came to him, “‘Is it possible that God can consign souls to hell?’ 
Then the thought came to him, ‘‘This is doubt,’’ and he had been 
told that it was a sin to doubt, and he fell on his knees and prayed 
for mercy and forgiveness. But somehow in spite of this he 
found himself thinking upon this subject, and then he remem- 
bered that he had heard of a sect called Universalists, and he 
wondered just what they believed and what kind of people they 
were. It took years, however, for him to make the complete 
transition from Catholic to Liberal. In the process he graduated 
from the seminary, changed later to an Episcopalian, served 
seven years as a priest in the Episcopal Church, and with mighty 
wrestling finally worked out his own salvation from orthodoxy 
and superstition. Because of his gratitude to the Universalists 
he sought fellowship with them. With no rancor or bitterness 
he discussed the status of the two great historic churches with 
which he had formerly been affiliated, unflinchingly pointing out 
their weaknesses, unhesitatingly praising their good points. 

It is safe to say that there was real eagerness on the part of 
members of the Institute to hear Dr. James Moffatt of the Union 
Theological Seminary, famous Scotch scholar, and translator 
of the Scriptures. He made the chief literary contribution in a 
paper on “‘Three Literary Rebels of the Century.’ Dr. Moffatt 
was decidedly Scotch in speech, thoroughness and dry cynical 
humor. He named as the three rebels George Meredith, Henrik 
Ibsen and Leo Tolstoy, all of whom were born in the year 1828. 
Pointing out the characteristics of each he compared them and 
dwelt upon the literary mediums that they employed in giving 
their messages to the world. 

The Rev. William Wallace Fenn of Harvard University gave 
an address on the ‘‘Theological and Philosophical Trend of the 
Times,’ which embodied great erudition and a profound knowl- 
edge of the present day trend of human thought. Few men have 
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the ability of Dr. Fenn in presenting philosophical subjects in a 
logical, scholarly way, yet sustaining a lively, human interest. 

The address provoking the most interesting discussion of the 
Institute was given by Prof. Robert James Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School of Chicago. Dr. Hutcheon per- 
formed a valuable service in opening up several live questions 
which do not always get an airing in such gatherings. His 
theme was, ‘““‘The Changing Code of Morals.’’ He took up the 
matter of morals as related to property. He said, ‘To the 
average man the distribution of property does not seem a moral 
question,’’ and then he took up the relation of private ownership 
to the realm of morals. He believes that private property in 
some form will exist forever, but there is a tendency toward 
public ownership. He openly and fearlessly presented the sex 
question and the new attitude toward sex relations, including 
divorce and the idea of companionate marriage. 

The discussion which followed was in keeping with the 
address. Prof. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo handled without 
gloves our conventional attitude toward sex morals, declaring 
that we should not mince matters concerning sex relations. He 
expressed his belief in the essential morality of the young college 
people of to-day. 

At the last session the Rev. Ernest Caldecott gave the main 
address. Mr. Caldecott is a brilliant thinker and a pleasing 
speaker, and his exposition of the function of the churches was 
inspiring and suggestive. 

As the Institute came to a close the writer attempted to 
analyze his own reactions and to get the viewpoint of others 
concerning it. 

The question was asked as to how the personnel compared 
with the Institutes of former days. This was a gathering of 
young men when the body was viewed as a whole. Compared in 
intellectual ability with the men of twenty years ago, or any 
other period of the Unitarian ministry, they compare favorably. 
The emphasis has changed to different interests from those of 
former years. A generation ago science commanded the at- 
tention of the Institute; then the emphasis changed to sociology. 
To-day the interests are more varied than formerly and theology 
again occupies the attention. Humanism and theism were sub- 
jects that seemed to overshadow all else a few years ago, but at 
this conference they were mentioned but seldom. It seemed to 
many that the present trend in Unitarian thought as reflected 
by this Institute is toward human relationships, not so much in 
the realm of theories as in a serious attempt to adjust human life 
to the environment of a changing world. 

* * * 
DR. DIEFFENBACH’S POSITION 
(From the Christian Register) 
A Personal Statement 


A report of an address delivered by me at the Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Aug. 16, written by a 
correspondent of the Associated Press, was untrue in letter and 
in spirit, and I take this, the first opportunity since my return 
from vacation, categorically to deny and to deplore the state- 
ment attributed to me that Governor Alfred E. Smith was 
unfitted or disqualified for the Presidency ‘‘because of his re- 
ligion.”” The statement that there was turmoil or any other 
unseemly behavior in the Institute is also absolutely unfounded. 

I did not know of the report until a week following its 
publication because I was on a motor trip with my family. 
The article in the New York Times and especially that in the 
Baltimore Sun, I did see Aug. 17. They were good and true 
in all essentials, and were written by special and intelligent 
correspondents. 

Mr. John Stewart Bryan, owner and publisher of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, who spoke immediately before I did at 
the Institute, and knew exactly what I said, has written me 
his sincere regret that an editorial in his paper, written by the 
editor, Mr. D. S. Freeman, and based on the false report, mis- 
represented me, and the News Leader has satisfactorily cor- 
rected the error in an editorial. 
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Immediately on my return to Boston, Aug. 23, I forwarded 
a copy of my address as spoken word for word to an officer of 
the American Unitarian Association, with the statement that 
the Associated Press report was so false as to be grotesque. 
Following the publication of a letter in the New York Times 
signed by three Unitarian ministers, which repeated the false 
report that ‘“‘because of his religion’ I regarded Governor Smith 
as unfitted for the Presidency, I wrote to one of the ministers and 
told him they had misrepresented me and the manuscript could 
be had for the asking. They had not inquired before the pub- 
lication of their letter whether the report was true or false. 

With all of the emphasis on tolerance I am in hearty accord. 
My position then and my position now is that any man of any 
faith has a right to any public office. The subject I discussed 
at Virginia was church and state, as an issue in the minds of the 
people. The claims of the Roman Catholic Church of primacy 
over the State as they are set forth by Prof. John A. Ryan in the 
volume, ‘“‘The State and the Church” (Macmillan 1922), were 
the basis of my comment. Of Governor Smith I have always 
spoken and written in praise. His religion is sacred, and I re- 
spect him for his sincere faith. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


(From the Springfield Daily News) 


Boston, Sept. 10—Even if Governor Alfred E. Smith is not 
victorious in November, there eventually will be a Roman 
Catholic President of the United States, in the opinion of Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, nationally-known Unitarian minister. 

In an interview to-day, Dr. Dieffenbach, who is editor of 
the Christian Register, a Unitarian publication, said that he held 
this view “because the Roman Catholic Church does adapt 
itself to changes in government.”’ 

“There are thousands of members of the Roman Cathotic 
Church who are in spirit and in truth imbued with the Demo- 
cratic idea of separation of church and state,’’ he asserted. 

“Roman Catholics are living in the midst of democratic 
institutions all the time. The influence of these institutions is 
telling continually and will have its effect in a very definite way 
upon the church.” : 

Dr. Dieffenbach was interviewed in connection with the 
situation which developed following his recent address before 
the University of Virginia’s Institute of Public Affairs. On that 
occasion he was quoted as saying that ‘‘no Roman Catholic 
should be elected President of the United States.” 

Meeting at Deerfield last week, the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union adopted a resolution which read, in part: ‘‘That no candi- 
date for public office within the gift of the American people 
should ever be regarded as disqualified for such office by reason 
of his particular form of religious belief or affiliation.’ 

The purpose of this resolution was admittedly to clarify 
the situation resulting from Dr. Dieffenbach’s reported statement. 

To-day, Dr. Dieffenbach declared he had been misquoted 
with regard to the remark about Governor Smith. 

“T deny categorically the statement attributed to me that 
Governor Smith was unfitted for the Presidency because of his 
religion,’’ he said. 

“The statement that I made was that the people in great 
numbers have faced the question of church and state. They 
have a right to do so. To call them intolerant for so doing is 
itself a species of intolerance, and no thinking person will be 
deceived. 

“The people did not raise the issue, and I did not raise the 
issue. The Roman Catholic doctrine on church and state is 
clearly set forth in the volume entitled, ‘The State and the 
Church,’ by Father John A. Ryan. There the issue was raised 
by a léader of the church. I respectfully call the attention of 
the people to the conclusions in that book. It is approved with 
the imprimatur of the church. Is it the American doctrine?”’ 

Dr. Dieffenbach declared that the resolution adopted by 
his fellow Unitarians ‘‘is very gratifying to me.”’ 

“This fine statement of the ministers helps to clear up the 
false and misleading reports of what I said. My position then 
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and my position now is that any man of any faith has a right 
to any public office. His religion is his own. It is inviolable. 
The Constitution protects him fully in the exercise of his spiritual 
beliefs. It is very interesting how close akin the Unitarian idea 
of freedom is to the American idea. There is no such thing as 
formal, binding Unitarian opinion on any disputed subject. The 
ministers’ resolution is very clear and emphatic about that. 
But it is precisely because, as Lincoln said, we, the people, may 
do what we please with our government, that this question of 
church and state interests the people so profoundly. They know 
they decide all questions, and they will not permit that any 
questions be barred. 

“Can any one, reading the daily press, doubt that the 
question of church and state is in the minds of many thousands 
of citizens, both Catholic and Protestant? I deplore as un- 
worthy of our country, and altogether mischievous, the ‘whisper- 
ing campaign.’ I do not hear anybody so bigoted as to say the 
question has to do with Governor Smith’s personal religion. As 
for me, and this I said literally at Virginia, ‘I would fight to the 
uttermost against any least restraint of the right of any man of 
any faith to the free exercise and practise of his religion, within 
the law of the land, which grants him full protection. 

“As for Governor Smith,’ Dr. Dieffenbach continued, “I 
have praised him always as a statesman, and he has never failed 
to strike the democratic note. He feels with the people. In an 
editorial when he was nominated I wrote that, ‘if the American 
cardinals together would issue a letter declaring their belief in 
the complete separation of church and state, as Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, a layman, did, the effect upon the American mind 
would be beyond calculation.’ ”’ 

Referring to the Roman Catholic doctrine of the primacy 
of the church over the state, Dr. Dieffenbach declared that the 
church “‘has a perfect right to this belief and its sincerity and de- 
votion are not questioned,’ but that at the same time “others 
have an equal right to hold the opposite belief with equal sin- 
cerity and devotion.”’ 

Henry Minott, Staff Correspondent United Press. 
* 
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CREED SUSTAINS LIFE, DOGMA INVITES DEBATE 


Creed is what we believe; dogma is the form of words in 
which we say it. Creed is experience; dogma is syntax. Creed 
is humble; dogma is arrogant. Creed is teachable; dogma claims 
final knowledge. Creed welcomes new truth; dogma resists 
it as heresy. Creed is conciliatory; dogma is combative. Creed 
unites; dogma divides. Creed inquires; dogma treats inquiry 
as treason. Creed is dynamic; dogma is static. Creed is life; 
dogma is label. Creed persuades; dogma commands. The be- 
liever may use the forms of dogma as intellectual tools, the dog- 
matist converts them into weapons. Creed tends to doctrinal 
variety with spiritual unity; dogma demands doctrinal uniformity 
even at the cost of spiritual disunity. Creed thrives upon con- 
tinual revision, but revision is deadly to dogma. The discovery 
of truth previously unknown is vital to creed, but it is fatal to 
dogma. Creed opens the door to all revelation: dogma closes 
the door against any revelation not already included in its own 
formulas. Creed is the intellectual soul of religion; dogma is its 
intellectual sepulcher.—The Baptist. 

* > * 
MR. WHITAKER PREFERS 

Robert Whitaker, a Baptist, thinks the religion of the 
future will be Universalism, rather than Unitarianism. Well, 
may the true religion get its reward; and it will, regardless of 
names and forecasts. The thing that ruffles our calm is the 
talk, which we believed was the peculiar sin of so-called liberals, 
about ‘‘the religion of the future.’ Now a Baptist haé fallen! 
It is no least concern of ours what the coming church, about 
which we are always hearing, will be like, nor what the religion 
of to-morrow is going to usher in. We are going along day by 
day, fifteen minutes at a time, and we want something that fits 
in with the living present. Our desire is not for a futuristic 
religion, but rather a kind of faith that we can call workmanlike, 


that is, practicable, that squares with reality as we know it 
to-day. Perhaps we are cubistic. The future will care for itself. 
Brother Whitaker is a good soul, even with his present faith, and 
when he sets out with an idea he rides it gracefully. Univer- 
salism is much to his liking, because it is more like the deepest 
things of orthodoxy. He pleases the editor of the Christian 
Leader, which prints the articdle, because Universalists “make the 


-doctrine of the Fatherhood the main thing in man’s eternal des- 


tiny,” and he reproves us for our “philosophy of self-reliance.” 
We quote, but deny his idea of our belief. Mr. Whitaker says 
he is “more conscious of the width and depth of the cleavage 
between Universalism and Unitarianism than most of the Uni- 
versalists seem to be.”’—The Christian Regisier. 


* * * 


THE MASTER’S WAY 
Clifford W. Collins 


We watch the Master make his way 

Far up the mount at break of day, 

*Mid Nature’s quietude to pray; 

And as we pause and see him there 

The vision urges us to share 

The strength of soul that comes through prayer. 


Then as we see his steps descend 

To city, town, and valley’s end, 

Where human troubles he doth mend, 
We earnestly our God beseech 

For power to love, and serve, and teach, 
With something of his heart’s outreach. 


We view these paths the Master trod 
And our own souls draw near to God. 
Up mounts of prayer we, too, would plod; 
And then with ever-growing zeal 

We'd have folks in life’s valleys feel 

God gives us power i help and heal. 


a * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Sailors’ Holiday 

There is a City named Boston, and in it is a Garden called 
the Publick Garden, and in itisa Pond. And I have noted there 
not once nor twice that when Sailors come ashore, they give the 
Town the Once-over, and then hire 2 Boat, and row around on 
the Publick Garden Pond And this doth always make me 
Smile. 

Now there is a City called Alexandria, where ships come to 
anchor and remain Certain Days while their passengers go to 
Cairo and look at the Pyramids. And while they are gone 
ashore do the Sailors paint the Ship, and Scrub all the Staterooms, 
and clean out the Boilers and do many Jobs which they can 
not so well perform at other times. 

Now I left the Ship at Alexandria and was gone for Two 
weeks. And when I returned I inquired of the Sailors and the 
Stewards how they had enjoyed themselves while we were gone. 
And none of them had Enjoyed Themselves. They said they 
had had Rotten Weather, and hard work, and only One Short 
Day on Shore. 

And I inquired of them how they spent that One Short Day. 
And more than one of them said, I looked the town over and 
that took me about an Hour, and I found a2 Place where there 
was Something to Eat. And after that I and some other Blokes 
from the Ship hired a Boat and spent the rest of the Afternoon 
Rowing about the Harbor. 

And again I smiled. 

But this I have noted that other men do much the same, 
and I find some tendency of the like sort in myself. For I have 
heard that Bus men when on Holiday ride on Buses, and I go 
and hear Other Men Talk. And some of them I find do not 
know very much more than I know myself. And that is a 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


1111. Eugene B. Bowen, Cheshire, Mass. 
1112. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert I. Gray, Woonsocket, R. I. 
1113.. Mr. Harry Peters, Cortland, New York. 


1114. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Kingsbury, Akron, Ohio. 
Mrs. A. J. Kingsbury. 

1115. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Kingsbury, Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. A. J. Kingsbury. 


1116. E. E. Locke, Malden, Mass. 

1117. Mrs. John E. Tweedy, N. Attleboro, Mass. 
Susan Richards Franklin. 

1118. Mrs. John E. Tweedy, N. Attleboro, Mass. 
Henrietta Franklin Fisher. 

1119. Mrs. John E. Tweedy, N. Attleboro, Mass. 
Alice A. Codding. 

1120-1121. Mrs. John E. Tweedy, N. Attleboro, Mass. 
Maude Fisher Tweedy. 

1122. Merrill C. and Margaret E. (Harmon) Ward, Guilford, 

Maine. 

Houghton Samuel Ward. 

1123. Rev. Merrill C. Ward, Guilford, Maine. 
Samuel B. Ward and Ellen A. Ward. 

1124. Walter B. Sanders, Nunda, N. Y. 
Rev. G. Delbert Walker, D. D. 

1125. Agnes L. Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
May Hall Wooster. 

1126. Mrs. J. S. Calfu, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joel Goldsbury. 

1127. Mrs. B. L. Hart, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charlotte Collyer Goldsbury. 

1128. Mrs. W. T. Dewey, Montpelier, Vt. 
William Goldsbury. 

1129. Miss C. M. Wheelock, Barre, Vt. 
Bathsheba Walker Goldsbury. 

1130. Julia M. Tower, Portland, Maine. 
Frederic L. Tower. 

1131. Miss E. F. Bailey, Somerville, Mass. 

1132. George R. Bridges, Old Town, Maine. 
Sarah R. Rand. 

1133. Jane L. Bradbury, Lewiston, Maine. 
Rev. Isabella S. Macduff. 

1134. Wu Soo Wing, Providence, R. I. 

1135. Ezekiel Benn, Oakfield, Maine. 
Idella L. Benn. 

1136. J. M.J. and E. L. Pryne, Long Beach, Calif. 
Francis Pryne. 

1137. J. M. J. and F. L. Pryne, Long Beach, Calif. 
Mrs. Mary Jenette Pryne. 

1138. J. M. J. and E. L. Pryne, Long Beach, Calif. 
Mrs. Mercy White Brainerd. 

1139. W.H. Edgecombe, Covington, Ky. 

1140. W.H. Edgecombe, Covington, Ky. 
Cora Edgecombe. 

1141. W.H. Edgecomb, Covington, Ky. 
Ida Edgecombe. 

1142-1143. Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


1144. First Universalist Church, Hartland Four Corners, Vt. 
Pastors of the past 125 years. 

1145. The Davis Family, Hartland Four Corners, Vt. 
William E. and Addie B. Davis. 

1146. Alice H. Belding, Worcester, Mass. 
Lydia Palmer Smith. 


1147. Alice H. Belding, Worcester, Mass. 
Harriette Smith Belding. 
1148. Marion P. Harmon, Portland, Maine. 
John Henry and Ella Roberts Harmon. 
1149. Mrs. F. Ellwood Briggs, New York City. N. Y. 
Elizabeth Loutrel Briggs. 
1150. Mrs. Frank Bott, Arlington, Mass. 
James Linch Bott. 
1151. Miss Martha L. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Harriet Lewis Fischer. 
1152. Miss Martha L. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Theodore Adolph Fischer. 
1153. William H. Dewhurst, Amesbury, Mass. 
1154-1158. The Class of 1888 of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass, 
Lizzie Parker McCollester. (Mrs. L. S.) 
1)59. Francis Alvord, Jr., and a friend, Friendship, N. Y. 
Rev. Francis Alword. 
1160. Mrs. Savinda M. Ordway, Sherburne Center, Vt. 
Myron L. Ordway. 
1161. George F. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Emma Johnson Whitney. 
1162. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn 
John Johnson. 
1163. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Salley Cheney Johnson. 
1164. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Charles W. Morse. 
1165. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Hannah Cheney Morse. 
1166. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Matthew Cheney. 
1167. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Susan Horr Cheney. 
1168. Nettie L. Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 


George Q. Whitney. 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 


I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ENFORCEMENT THE REAL ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Discussing ‘‘Prohibition vs. Temperance”’ is only a form 
of smoke screen. ‘The question is law enforcement. I once 
heard of a priest who had a habit of visiting his members and 
blessing their soil (for a fee) and who, when coming to a poor 
member’s farm and noting the run-down condition of the soil, 
and of course a consequent small bank surplus, frankly said to 
his devoted member: ‘‘Praying ish’t going to do this land much 
good, it needs manure!”’ 

We are not wanting prohibition—we want law enforcement! 
We frankly doubt the sincerity of Governor Smith, on his past 
record, and are afraid he will practically give us nullification. 
It isn’t what he can do in the way of having the law repealed, 
because he will come in conflict with two-year men who will shy 
from voting to repeal, or to resubmit to the electorate—but it is 
what he can, and we believe on his record would, do, in the ap- 
pointment of such men as his national chairman to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The whole trouble all along has 
been, in a very large measure, that the enforcement of this 
fundamental law of the land has been in the hands of the enemy 
of prohibition. 

As to his religion. This can not be, and ought not to be, 
under our form of government, an issue. We can, however, 
here again doubt the sincerity of Governor Smith upon his past 
record; and we have a right, as individual voters, to question, 
regarding the separation of church and state, just what, on his 
past record, he would do. 

Let us hope and trust that every American man and 
woman with a vote will see that it is placed in the ballot box 
on election day. I for one, with Republicans and Democrats 
in my churches here in northern Indiana, will be as anxious to 
see both Democrats and Republicans exercising their franchise 
as I Would to see all going to the polls expressing their inten- 
tion of voting exactly as I shall vote—and whoever is elected, 
he will be my President! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Galveston, Ind. 


* * 


NOT CATHOLIC RELIGION, BUT ROMISH 
POLITICS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are the nearest polemic and belligerent I have seen you 
in your article scoring Dr. Dieffenbach for his militancy against 
Roman Catholic politics. I like to see you bristle up, for, to tell 
the truth, I have been a little afraid your myriad-mindedness 
was making you a pussy-footer. Lay on, Macduff, but fight fair. 

In this editorial you are not fair. You almost descend to 
epithet, which is a sign of guilty conscience. You do not be- 
lieve that the major opposition to Smith is “‘religious.’’ You 
are not square or sincere when you say, ““There is no essential 
difference between opposing Taft because he is a Unitarian and 
opposing Smith because he is a Catholie.’”’ You give yourself 
away in the later sentence, “There is no danger of a foreign ec- 
clesiastic getting his hand on the government of our country.” 
Ah, there’s a reference that is not at all “religious,’’ but baldly 
political. No such question could ever arise about Taft, but it 
does arise about Smith. Your assurance does not suffice for 
some of us, and we are neither fools nor bigots. 

On the matter of Smith’s religion—his presumed belief 
in transubstantiation, the confessional, the virgin and the 
saints, the cup to the priest alone, purgatory, intercession, ab- 
solution, and such like—I am perfectly willing to let Smith alone. 
But the political primacy of St. Peter, represented with absolute 
authority by his vice-gerent the Pope, is something else again. 
You know as well as I do that Rome has never retracted or 
modified a syllable of these claims, that she-has reaffirmed them 
in recent times, ‘and that every priest and loyal member is 


theoretically committed to her pretensions to be a superstate, 
of right sovereign over temporal as well as spiritual affairs. We 
do not trust her. She has shown herself utterly untrustworthy, 
intolerant, despotic, whenever and wherever she has had the 
power. Humor the superstitions and sycophancies all you 
please, in the supposed interest of liberality, but do not be so 
false to your own reason and sense of justice as to denounce us 
as “religious bigots’’ because we are afraid to entrust our heritage 
of freedom to the man who knelt and kissed the hand of the Pope’s 
delegate, and now cavalierly dismisses with a wave of the hand 
the long terrible history of Romish arrogance and tyranny as 
of no importance. He may forget, or more probably he’ never 
knew; but some do know and do not forget. When Rome gets 
off her high horse and stands on common ground I shall be glad 
to grasp her hand. While she continues to assert suzerainty 
over my soul and body I will watch her with unsleeping eye and 
never give her one inch of ground whose neutrality is not dem- 
onstrated. And till then I beg you to stop calling us names and 
swelling the chorus which is trying to drown the voice of alert 
American patriotism, eternally vigilant for hard won liberties. 
Deal with the issue you yourself recognize—the danger to 
American ideals and institutions of Romish encroachment. 
Prove, if you can, that a Roman Catholic President would be 
free from Romish political influence. You'll have your work 
cut out for you, for there is no argument beyond that sentimental 
optimism which dreams the millennium has already arrived. 
But go to it, excellent doctor and beloved brother. Only do not 
join the fallacy which for its own purposes calls everything 
“religious” that wears the mask of devotion. 
C. Ellwood Nash. 
Glendale Sanitarium, Calif. 


= * 


JESUS AND WINE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Aug. 11 you published a communication 
from “A Universalist Minister,’ under the caption: ‘“Temper- 
ance vs. Prohibition.’””> To your contributor’s attitude and 
method of attack upon the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act, I take serious exception. 

To malign (in my opinion) Jesus, by dragging him into the 
said communication, as an advocate of the drinking of fermented 
“‘wine,’’ is an evidence of great weakness, to say the least, in my 
opinion. 

The “‘Minister’’ can produce no evidence that Jesus and 
the apostles drank fermented wine. The fresh juice of the grape 
is spoken of in the Scriptures as “‘wine.’’ Jesus said: ‘“No man 
putteth new wine into old bottles (wine-skins); else the new wine 
(fresh, unfermented grape juice) will burst the bottles (when 
the “‘new wine’”’ begins to ferment) and be spilled, and the bottles 
shall perish.”’ 

The people had been unfavorably comparing the new life 
lived by the disciples of Jesus with the customs and habits of 
the old life as lived out and practised by the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees, preferring the old way as authentic (Luke 
5:33). Jesus tried, by using illustrations with which the people 
were familiar in their habits of life, to prove to them that the 
new life would in time destroy or replace the old customs and 
habits (Luke 5:37). The new life would have new forms to 
correspond with the life (Luke 5 : 38).- 

Those who had been living out the old forms and customs, 
because of the enslavement of habit, preferred the old to the 
new, even as those who had been drinking old (fermented) 
wiae, because of habit of taste, would not enjoy the new, beauti- 
ful and natural wine (fresh grape juice). They would have to 
change their taste—their desire (Luke 5 : 39). 

Prohibition has rendered a great service, in bringing more 
to the surface, more into evidence, the immoral fiber of the 
people. It has discovered the criminals. Not a pleasant pic- 
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ture, but it should serve as a stimulus to humanity’s well- 
wishers, to greater educational labor along the lines of good 
citizenship, morality, normalcy and spirituality, together with 
the awakening to a realization of the obligation of the individual 
as an example to the human race, and the right of the unborn 
children to protection by law in their God-given right to be born 
of unpoisoned and normal progenitors. 
Charles G. Pease. 
New York City. 


* * 


KEEPS ON A LEVEL KEEL HIMSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Yes, Brother Lovejoy, we will meet on the ‘““common ground”’ 
you mention in the kindly letter of Aug. 18. To have the spirit 
of Christ certainly is the main thing in this great adventure called 
life. 

About anti-vivisection and other “anti’’ movements. 
Among these obsessions are, or have been, movements against 
secret societies; movements for or against certain matters of 
daily diet; movements concerning how many times one ought 
to eat in a day; movements for this or that notion, fad, or for 
some pseudo-scientific cult with some high-sounding name, etc., 
ete. 

All showing how mass movements, well started, organized, 
propagated, no matter what, may always be counted upon to 
gain adherents. 

It strikes me that our Leader does keep on a pretty level 
keel. One wonders what would happen if the fifty-seven varieties 
of advice, admonitions, warnings, were all heeded by the Leader? 
It would puzzle that number of Einsteins to figure out just what 
direction we are all headed for! ° 

This letter is simply a reaction of one of your readers who 
does not necessarily ‘‘agree’’ with all the editor writes; but what 
of it? 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 


AS MAINE GOES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In Presidential election years the country studies the results 
of Maine’s September election to see if there is any pronounced 
undercurrent of change in political sentiment, as Maine is 
normally Republican by a large majority. From the result of 
this year’s voting the believers in prohibition in other states 


. have reason to take courage. While prohibition was not made a 


chief issue by either party, the ‘“‘wetness’’ of the Democratic 
candidate for President was a large factor in the result. 

In the first place it caused several prominent Democrats 
to come out openly in support of the Republican ticket. The 
effect of this ‘‘bolt’’ is especially indicated in the vote of the 
city of Augusta, where three of the “‘bolters’ reside—Judge 
and Mrs. W. R. Pattangall, and Mrs. E. L. McLean, whose hus- 
band has been mayor forseveral years in thisnormally Republican 
city, and was Democratic candidate for Governor two years ago. 
Four years ago Judge Pattangall was the Democratic candidate 
for Governor. The vote in Augusta for Governor was 2,736 Re- 
publican and 2,375 Democrat. This year, 3,321 Republican, 
and 1,126 Democratic. A few days before election Mrs. Pat- 
tangall announced that she had -received letters from over 
800 Democratic women in various sections of the state who 
would follow her example and vote for Republicans this year 
because they would not accept the ‘‘wet’’ position of their na- 
tional leader. As a result of this defection the Democratic vote 
of 108,000 four years ago for Judge Pattangal] shrank to 66,500 
for Moran this year. The Republican vote this year, 151,400, 
is 6,000 larger than four years ago. : 

Whatever else may be indicated by Maine’s balloting, cer- 
tainly there is no ground swell toward the Democratic party 
because of the attitude of its national standard bearer on pro- 
hibition. Surely Governor Smith’s wet position aroused no 
enthusiasm in his own party in Maine. 


Prohibition has its faults, but with all its faults it has abol- 
ished the open saloon. Governor Smith declares he is against 
the open saloon. But what does he favor? State option and 
some form of state agencies. Maine tried a state agency scheme 
some seventy-five years ago after prohibition had been a statute 
a few years—and Maine doesn’t want another experience with 
state liquor agencies. Friends of real temperance believe that 
state option would be but a step to local option within states 
and a return to license in large centers. Maine has tried pro- 
hibition, and prefers it with all its faults to any change sponsored 
by “‘wets.”” The genuine temperance people of Maine are like 
the Trojans of old, they fear the Greeks bearing gifts. That 
seems to be the chief significance of Maine’s vote last Monday. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 

* * 


A REAL PROBLEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My daughter, who is a good Universalist, married an Episco- 
palian. As there’was no liberal church in the community, she 
was active in church work of various kinds, and was warmly 
commended by the rector of the Episcopal church for her faithful 
services. 

Since the advent of the baby, this same rector has made my 
daughter uncomfortable, not to say unhappy, by his insistence 
that the child be christened according to the manner of the Epis- 
copal Church. You doubtless know that in the opening para- 
graphs of the baptismal service, infants are described as having 
been ‘‘conceived in sin’’ and subject to “eternal wrath.’’ Then 
the parents have to promise to teach the child the Ten Com- 
mandments, Apostles’ Creed, etc., and to prepare it for confir- 
mation, which rite, coupled with baptism, constitutes the ‘“‘eter- 
nal salvation” of the child thus baptized and confirmed. 

The rector above mentioned said the prayer book was 
archaic, or words to that effect. They did not wish to discard it 
because of many holy associations, but that no one need to be 
troubled by the phrases quoted. My daughter had been brought 
up to believe that one should be honest in his religion above all 
things, so she and her good husband have agreed to wait till the 
child has arrived at the years of discretion, when she can make 
her own choice of church and mode of baptism. 

It is a puzzle to me how ministers or laymen can accept 
“dual fellowship’ in churches so diametrically opposed in belief 
as the Universalist and Episcopal. 

I know of a similar case where the child received baptism 
in an Orthodox church, and again in a Unitarian, so that both 
parents were satisfied. Others may be in the same dilemma as 
my daughter. Any advice from you will be gratefully received. 

Inquirer. 


The thing of greatest importance in this situation is the 
religious culture of the child. In our opinion that will be pro- 
moted by not having the child christened by the rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The parents have given con- 
sideration to the matter. They are not like the majority of 
people, rather indifferent. And they have genuine convictions 
entitled to respect. They can do more for their child by following 
the light they have than any minister can do by a service of 
baptism. Nobody in all the world is likely to have as much to 
do with the religious training of the child as the parents. It isa 
poor way for a parent to start by doing something he thinks 
wrong. We fully approve their attitude. 

Just as fully would we approve of parents having the service 
performed if they took the view of the rector and did not interpret 
the archaic phrases literally. 

In our opinion the Universalist and Episcopal Churches are 
not diametrically opposed in belief. They differ in some state- 
ments of belief. The real beliefs of most Episcopalians and also 
of some Universalists differ from authoritative statements of the 
belief, and the underlying faith of most Episcopalians and Uni- 
versalists is the same. 

The Editor. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


GEORGE D. WALKER 


The death of George Delbert Walker is an irreparable and 
incalculable loss not only to the New York State Convention of 
Universalists but to Christian forces generally. He combined 
in his person many superior qualities rarely united in one man. 
He had exceptional executive ability, unusual business sagacity, 
infinite tact born of sheer good will. Moreover he had acquired 
an unequaled knowledge of the Universalist churches, minis- 
ters and people of the State of New York and withal their com- 
plete confidence. He carried the interests of these churches 
on his mind and heart—sometimes a heavy burden—labored for 
them conscientiously and incessantly, traveling constantly all 
over the state. He won his way to the hearts of all who were in 
any way associated with him for any period; he was so genuine, 
so kindly, so ready in sympathy and helpful, so wise in counsel, 
and so human in the best sense of the word. 

His work is known to all familiar with,.the doings of the 
State Convention during the last sixteen years, yet it can not 
in any adequate way_be tabulated. The Pension Fund will be 
particularly his monument as it is the result largely of his per- 
sistent advocacy and assiduous efforts. 

We hardly know how to go on without him, we were so ac- 
cutomed to turn to him for advice and help in almost every situa- 
tion. But we must. The calls of the work are as imsistent as 
ever. We will honor him by being faithful to the present de- 
mands of that service to which he gave himself so thoroughly 
and effectively —Empire Siaie Universalist. 


DR. NORWOOD FOR PARLIAMENT 


Dr. F. W. Norwood, minister of the City Temple, London, 
the Nonconformist cathedral of Great Britain, has consented to 
become a candidate for Parliament. Forty-eight years ago, 
Dr. Parker, his illustrious predecessor at City Temple, stood for 
election. He promised to support disastablishment, universal 
disarmament, local option, and social reform. Subsequently 
he withdrew his candidature. The English papers say that 
Dr. Norwood would make a fine member of Parliament. Dr. 
Norwood will be in America this fall for seven weeks in the in- 
terest of world peace and the Kellogg pact.—The Waichman- 
Examiner (Bapiist). 


* = 


THE CRUCIAL POINT IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


In the last analysis, the co-operative Christian movement 
in America succeeds or fails at its point of contact with the local 
community. If actual churches, made up of real folks with the 
common human weaknesses (which, alas, church membership 
does not wholly eliminate!), can not get together in actual co- 
operative life and service, then they who work on national pro- 
grams and who elaborate larger philosophies labor in vain. 

Everybody is talking about Christian co-operation and 
unity nowadays. It is one of the two or three outstanding re- 
ligious interests of our times. In addition to great world move- 
ments such as the conferences at Stockholm, Lausanne and 
Jerusalem represent, conversations on union projects are now 
proceeding between several denominational groups in the United 
States, notably the Christian Church and the Congregationalists, 
the Disciples and the Baptists, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Presbyterians, the Universalists and Congregationalists, 
the Southern Presbyterians and the United Presbyterians, the 
Reformed Church and other Presbyterian groups. 

The crucial point in the whole enterprise is the local com- 
munity. True, the local churches are conditioned by overhead 
authority. It is true also that there has been considerable fed- 
erating in a dozen or more states, and that there are scores of 
city councils of churches and hundreds of community churches. 
Still the local community is the weak link in the chain. This is 
the place where effort should be concentrated now. 

A five-year program of extension in local and state federation 


would help forward amazingly this whole world enterprise of 
Christian unity. To this the Federal Council is ready to give 
itself with all its powers. It has no standard form of organiza- 
tion to superimpose on the community, but it can place at the 
disposal of the churches in communities, large and small, the ex- 
perience of other communities of the same size and character. 
Tt can give guidance, is eager to do so. Secretaries of city and 
state federations also stand pledged to give their assistance in 
bringing counsel to communities that are feeling their way into 
a larger religious unity.—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


During this year the whole Christian world is being re- 
minded of John Bunyan and his famous allegory, ““The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ because it is three hundred years since Bunyan’s 
birth. There will be various celebrations of an event worth 
commemorating, but it would be eminently worth while if in 
Christian homes everywhere there should be quiet, personal 
celebrations by a re-reading of the book. 

And “‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is well worth reading in 
spite of the fact that by many it is considered “‘old-fashioned.”’ 
It is old-fashioned, especially in that it puts an emphasis on an 
individualistic other-worldliness which we have since learned is 
only a part of a truly Christian life. But in spite of this fact— 
not a defect, but an illustration of how the promise has been 
kept that the Spirit would lead men into all truth—there are two 
strong reasons for reading the book. One is that it is one of the 
most striking long allegories in the English language. The other 
is that, despite the passing of many years since it was penned, 
the book paints clear pictures of the experiences of all men who, 
with sincere purpose, start forth on the path that leads from 
the common routine of life toward the attainment of spiritual 
ideals. As Bunyan so quaintly put it in his rhymed introduc- 
tion, or “‘apology,” : 


“This book it chalketh out before thine eyes 
The man that seeks the everlasting prize. 
It shows you whence he comes, whither he goes, 
What he leaves undone, also what he does; 
Tt also shows you how he runs, and runs 
Till he unto the gate of glory comes. 
It shows too who set out for life amain, 
As if the lasting crown they would obtain; 
Here also you may see the reason why 
They lose their labor, and like fools do die.” 


Men’s views concerning the nature of the ideal to be at- 
tained have changed many times and doubtless will yet change, 
but, if we are to judge the future from the past history of the 
race we have every reason to believe that each succeeding 
generation will reveal a large number of human beings who are 
quite content to move along in the ruts of a level if not a low life, 
but also a few who—like “‘Christian” of the allegory and like 
Bunyan himself—are thoroughly miserable in those ruts and, 
with the burden of their misery upon them, fare forth to seek 
“the everlasting prize.’’ And for all who do, John Bunyan 
“chalked’”’ or charted the way they must travel—across the 
plain, through the Slough of Despond, past the wicket gate into a 
narrow way, pausing more than once in ‘“‘the Interpreter’s 
house” to learn the meaning of life and the folly of the easy, 
common way. 

All who make the venture may be quite sure that they will 
have the very experiences which Christian had with the crowd 
who would hold them back, and with men like Pliable and Ob- 
stinate and Worldly Wiseman and Talkative and Ignorance 
and the rest of them. They may be equally sure that they will 
encounter a Hill of Difficulty, a Valley of Humiliation, a Doubt- 
ing Castle and even a Giant Despair before they come so much 
as within sight of the City to which they travel. Therefore any 
who would attempt to make of life a great adventure would do 
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well to ponder John Bunyan’s prison dream which, after all, is 
but a picture of the life of every man who dares to break away 
from the dead level of human existence and fare forth toward 
the heights.—Presbyferian Advance. 


= = 


EDITORIAL FREEDOM 


There are some of our readers who believe in freedom for 
the editor of the Congregationalist, but not in freedom for its 
Western editor. They are seriously troubled that the Western 
editor should have expressed upon his page views at variance 
with our own on the question of Roman Catholicism and the 
Presidency. For ourselves, we neither welcome, nor reprehend, 
this difference of attitude and opinion. We view it with the 
same equanimity with which we have viewed similar occa- 
sional discrepancies on other matters between the expression 
in the general editorial columns and that on the Western editor’s 
page. 
On the occasions when unsigned editorials, written by the 
Western editor, have been used in the general editorial columns 
we have been careful to see that our views coincided with those 
expressed—for an editor-in-chief assumes direct and full re- 
sponsibility for every such unsigned editorial statement, no 
matter by whom it may have been written. But as long as the 
Western editor writes over his own signature, or under his own 
designation, it is entirely consistent with what we deem sound 
editorial policy to accord to the Western editor the freedom 
which we regard as essential for ourselves, and the responsibility 
that is directly attached to every expression of opinion. 

We Congregational editors do our work in a free and highly 
critical constituency. Not a single statement of importance 
goes unchallenged, if there be the slightest occasion to challenge 
it. Itis a constituency that is generous in approval, but equally 
vigorous and relentless in challenge when it does not happen 
to approve. We would not have it otherwise. The real cor- 
rective of errors of editorial judgment, whether our own or on 
the part of others, lies in the freedom of this constituency, and 
not in the domination of an editor by a board, or a committee, 
or in the domination by an editor of his associates. This is a 
conception of freedom that is commonly emphasized in the 
demands that men make for themselves, but quite as commonly 
disregarded in the treatment that they accord others—even 
their nearest companions and associates. It leaves the man 
who practises it open to the charge of weakness on the part of 
those to whom “‘strength’’ is synonymous with a self-assertive 
and dominating spirit. So be it! It is our own conviction that 
any strength that Congregationalism possesses lies largely in the 
realm of the tolerance, patience and calmness with which men 
uphold the spirit of freedom in the realm of that difference of 
opinion which among honest and large-minded men is recog- 
nized as being as much a phase of the quest of truth as an occa- 
sion of error.—The Congregationalist. 
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SOMETIMES THE LIFTING OF EYEBROWS IS A GES- 
TURE OF STUDIED INSOLENCE 

The policy of the Baptist is definite, open, frequently re- 
iterated, and approved by the denomination at large. That 
policy is to stand unequivocally and constructively for the 
creative and historic principles of the Baptist denomination, 
as they are clearly defined in standard documents of the de 
nomination, and while doing so to permit accredited Baptists of 
whatever group or school of thought, free and equal opportunity 
to communicate their typical views to the denomination through 
the columns of the paper. Under such an arrangement every 
contributor knows that his statement will be treated with the 
same respect as that of any other contributor, and every reader 
knows that the editorial point of view is to be sought in the edi- 
torial columns. 

Some time ago W. H. Thompson, of Ohio, a Baptist minis- 
ter of unquestioned standing, wrote a compact analytical state- 
ment of the place and value of the community church, which 
‘we recognized his unchallenged right to give to our readers, and 
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they had the right to receive it and to pass their own judgment 
upon it. From none of our readers have we received any criti- 
cism of him, of his statement, or of the fact that it appeared in 
the Baptist. And we venture the statement that among our 
readers are thousands of Baptists as strictly orthodox, as in- 
telligent and as careful to guard the interests of the denomina- 
tion as any Baptists are anywhere. 

But the Word and Way finds itself greatly grieved over the 
matter. It takes nearly three columns of editorial space to 
state its objections to Mr. Thompson’s view. In doing so it is 
clearly within its rights. As between Mr. Thompson and the 
Word and Way we are not called to sit as arbiter. Both are free 
born, of lawful age, and able to discuss their own differences 
without our assistance. 

But the matter is mentioned here for another and serious 
reason. In describing Mr. Thompson’s statement in the strong- 
est terms of denunciation, as obvious, daring, unqualified treason 
to the denomination, robbery of Baptists and sale of their prin- 
ciples, the Word and Way proceeds to say: ““We can not say that 
we are surprised to find in a late issue of our Chicago neighbor, 
the Baptist, a most pretentious piece of de-denominationalizing 
propaganda. We say we are not surprised to find this plea for 
the sale of Baptist principles in the columns of our Chicago 
neighbor.’”’ If the Word and Way had expressed surprise at 
finding in the Baptist a contribution at which it takes such great 
offense, the comment could have been handled in terms of neigh- 
borly self-respect. But when it declares to the world that it is 
not surprised to find the Baptist doing something which it charac- 
terizes as in the highest degree false, treasonable and venal, 
it descends to a level which makes adequate comment impossible 
in any terms which our self-respect will permit—a level upon 
which, so far as we know, among all of the representative Baptist 
papers in the world, it stands alone-—The Bapiisi. 
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REPELLENT GOOD EXAMPLES 


There is keen psychological and spiritual insight in Miss 
Maude Royden’s comment in the current Forum on the false 
idea that “‘something is gained by consciously and deliberately 
setting a good example.’’ The observation is the mark of Miss 
Royden’s Christ-like common sense. For. there is nothing 
quite so subversive of the fine quality of the Christian morale 
as its self-conscious self-assertiveness. The very essence and 
worth of spiritual goods inheres in their unconscious expres- 
sion. The man who is ever preoccupied with his own goodness 
is in a fair way to become a hypocrite, for his goodness has be- 
come a pose. Simplicity is the true mark of spiritual strength. 
“The muddy humility of Uriah Heep,” as Phillips Brooks char- 
acterized it, is an instance of what is no longer humility at all. 
Then there is the eager desire, the hungering and thirsting to 
pour out one’s good influence upon one’s fellows, to set an ex- 
ample, that creates the prig and bore and brings truer values 
into discredit. ‘““We live by admiration, hope and love,’’ as 
Wordsworth says, and these flowers of the spirit can hardly be 
directly cultivated. One can only be sure that if the right seed 
be sown the fiower in its simple beauty follows naturally.—The 
Churchman. 
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MISREPRESENTATIVE MINISTERS 


It is a pity that the front-page aspirants can’t be muzzled, 
but they can’t. Nobody can prevent a John Roach Straton 
or a “Two-gun Norris’’ from challenging Governor Smith to 
debate. But we are sorry that Governor Smith has paid any 
attention to Straton, and we hope he will ignore the Texas 
gunman-pulpiteer. 

They do not care, these notoriety seekers, what is said 
about them. All they want is notice, and plenty of it. They 
would rather have the humiliating truth told about them than 
be ignored. They live on headlines, and can not endure the 
obscurity which is their rightful abode. The cause is of small 
matter to them. Any cause will do, if it serves their appetite 
for publicity.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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A Waking World 
By Stanley High. (Abingdon Press.) 

Mr. High was well qualified for the task 
of studying Christianity and its achieve- 
ments among the non-white races. He 
has the ability to make genuine and sym- 
pathetic contacts with people from other 
races and cultures than his own; he is 
himself awake and can understand the 
prophetic significance of changes which 
are disturbing the lands so long exploited 
by the white race; he went to India, Africa, 
and Asia with the endorsement of, if not 
commissioned by, the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the doors of all the Protestant 
missions were open to him, but he was 
wise enough to find his way to native 
villages and talk with native Christians; 
he has the gift of easy and readable ex- 
pression. His survey of the needs which 
missions are meeting and his description 
of the ministry being carried on to the 
needy minds and bodies is reassuring to 
those who believe in Christian responsi- 
bility for peoples lacking in respect for 
human life and content with superstition 
and custom. It is convincing because it 
is so patently an honest attempt to tell 
the church at home what is being done 
and what more might be done by its de- 
voted representatives. 

Problems facing missionary labors are 
frankly faced. Mr. High rebukes the at- 
titude of superiority which here and 
there vitiates the work of missionaries. 
He gives several instances he observed, 
which remind one of the behavior of other- 
wise worthy Americans to fellow-citizens 
of a different color. Such an attitude has 
left a rankling resentment. He also faces 
the fact that the value of Christian work 
in an Indian or Chinese village is not to 
be measured by statistics; not the number 
of people baptized but the character of 
those who remain Christian and their in- 
fluence on the community life, should be 
the test. Thirdly, Mr. High points out 
the meaning for mission work of the faith 
which is at the heart of Christianity, the 
faith that those who accept the gospel 
will be enabled to create institutions in 
keeping with their own background and 
adapted to their own future. In spite of 
apparent consideration for native Chris- 
tians, represented for example by a three 
to one preponderance of natives on com- 
mittees, there is still an unwillingness to 
give the natives real responsibility. Where 
nationals are given full charge they prove 
themselves capable of leadership. 

We travel with Mr. High through 
parts of Africa in which the new racial 
problems are making both black and white 
people self-conscious; through India, where 
Gandhi (as quoted here) says “‘Christianity 
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has quickened the religious life of the 
Indian people;’’ to Malaya, the cross- 
roads of the East; the Philippines (‘‘Manila 
is electric with the excitement of a people 
who are coming to themselves; there is 
no escaping it, except, perhaps, in the 
Army and Navy Club’’); China, where 
‘for the first time in the history of the 
mission field an opportunity has been 
given to take a fundamental inventory of 
Christian achievement;’’ to Korea and 
Japan and back home to America, where 
religious uncertainty is now giving way 
to religious indifference and to doubts 
about the necessity for extending Chris- 
tianity in non-Christian lands. 

Mr. High tells us he went out to the 
mission fields ‘“‘a victim of the prevalent 
American uncertainty.”’ It had been 
bred in him “‘by ignorance of the life of 
non-Christian peoples, lack of conviction 
of the power of Christianity, and an honest 
desire, above all things, to be tolerant.’’ 
He had eliminated from his vocabulary 
the words “‘heathen” and ‘‘heathendom,’’ 
and he expected to write articles indicat- 
ing the fundamental unity of all faiths. 
The articles were not written, and Mr. 
High tells us that his change of mind was 
the inescapable consequence ‘“‘of the 
things that he saw and heard.’’ Among 
native Christians the religious zeal which 
contrasts with American indifference to 
“old-fashioned observances” is a personal 
necessity. “In the midst of suffering 
and sorrow and spiritual despair Chris- 
tians are daily conscious of the need for 
power which, in their experience, prayer 
and testimony can bring them.”’ It is not 
an academic problem that the missionary 
faces. ‘He is called on daily not to de- 
fend Christianity but to test it.’’ 

H.E.B.S. 
pat 
The Mexican Question 
By William English Walling. 

Robins Press. $2.00.) 

This volume by the well-known pub- 
licist and journalist, William English 
Walling, is a brief presentation of the 
main features of the present situation in 
Mexico, written primarily from the eco- 
nomic point of view. It is thoroughly 
sympathetic with the famous constitution 
of 1917 and with the administrations of 
Obregon and Calles. The present crisis 
in Mexico lends added interest to the work, 
for here one may quickly find the main 
policies of Calles clearly outlined. Mr. 
Walling stoutly denies that radicalism, 
bolshevism or other red doctrines prevail 
in the Mexican government. The laws 
and activities are simply directed toward 
gradually bringing about a higher level 
of life for the masses who until 1917 were 
submerged in ignorance, poverty, dic- 
tatorship and political incapacity. 

A few brief chapters recite the progress 
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that has been made toward the redistri- 
bution of land, establishment of rural 
schools, and organization of industry. It 
is an heroic task, calling for patience, 
courage, wisdom, and, above all, an under- 
standing sympathy from the world. 

A section of the book deals with the 
history of the labor organizations, and 
their relations to the agrarian movement. 
This is particularly helpful in the light 
of what has recently happened. Another 
section deals with the diplomatic relations 
between Mexico and the United States 
in which it is shown that our insistence 
upon property rights is becoming more 
and more the dominant note since the 
days of President Wilson, reaching a 
frank expression of the philosophy of 
economic imperialism in the papers of 
Secretary Kellogg. 

A final chapter on The Problem of the 
Church consists of a few questions put to 
President Calles by men of the Press, and 
the answers of the President to them. 
This section is so brief and superficial 
that it might well have been omitted from 
the book. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 

Tufts College. 

* * 
Our Debt to Greece 

Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. R. James. 
(Maemillan.) 

Psychology Ancient and Modern. By 
George S. Brett. (Longmans. $1.75.) 
Mr. James has prepared a_ splendid 

manual (two volumes are now published 
in one) which deals in a comprehensive 
way with Greek civilization; it is well 
illustrated and there are adequate refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. 
The text is broken up into paragraphs 
in text-book fashion, but it reads con- 
tinuously and can be heartily commended 
to the student who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the part played by Greek 
life and thought in shaping the develop- 
ment of our Western culture. It is hard 
to believe that any one could read this 
book and not wish to be able to ramble in 
a leisurely way through Greece and the 
Aegean Islands. If Freeman spoke truly 
when he said ‘‘Athens has a place in the 
inner history of man which no other spot 
on earth can rival,’’ it must be a part of 
any well-rounded education to know some- 
thing of the flowering of intellect and the 
passion for form which gave to the Greeks 
their brief but glorious dominion over 
the mind of the West. 

In the series entitled “Our’ Debt to 
Greece and Rome’”’ we have now a volume 
on psychology. It is not generally realized 
that the thinkers of antiquity were con- 
cerned with what is supposed to be a 
distinctively modern science. But Plato 
and Aristotle, not to mention some of 

(Continued on page 1213) 
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A SUCCESSFUL CIRCLE 


From time to time programs of Circles 
all over the country come into the office 
at 176 Newbury Street. Enclosed with a 
letter from the president of the Akron, 
Ohio, Circle, was the Year Book for 1928- 
1929. I looked this over very carefully, 
feeling as I read the splendid program that 
in Akron there must be an unusually 
active group of women. I noticed the 
members were divided into six groups of 
fifteen each, and following the listing of 
the groups was a note by the president: 
“Each group is expected to earn $200. 
We just completed a year on the same 
plan, earning somewhat over $2,000.” 
My next move was to write the president, 
Mrs. S. H. Boyd, saying, “‘How did you 
do it?’ 

“You ask how we made our $2,000— 
that amount is really our receipts for the 
year including the portion of dues retained 
by us and the Missionary Box money 
(about $180). 

“Most money was made by serving 
meals, as we have a downtown church well 
located for that work. We served several 
small and one large banquet, and for a 
number of weeks we served a 35-cent 
luncheon each Wednesday. In this way 
the money came from outside of our 
church, also business people ‘got the 
habit’ and we think it good advertising 
for the church itself. We continue these, 
beginning this month. We do not donate 
for these meals, but have a committee to 
buy in quantities and do our own baking 
at the church. The average profit is 
about $25, serving a substantial luncheon 
dish with simple salad, dessert, usually 
pie, and coffee. 

“Another group made its money on 
fancy work and candies at the bazaar. 
Another made aprons. We had some 
very attractive patterns and sold a lot of 
them. One year the apron group made a 
bolt of white daisy cloth into sleeping 
garments for babies, also little girls’ 
bloomer dresses. 

“Another group sold Christmas cards 
and also took charge of a ‘memory table’ 
at the bazaar. 

“One year a group gave a large party 
at one of the homes, selling tickets for 
a dollar. Guests could play cards or 
games, sew, visit, or just ‘set.’ Of course 
very nice refreshments were served. I 
believe they cleared $100 at that affair. 

“Another group, made up largely of 
members who can not enter into such active 
work, or for one reason or another prefer 
not to, paid $10 each. 

“One made their amount by canning 
mince-meat and vegetable soup to sell. 
By the way, the Methodist church in my 
own neighborhood has a regular ‘soup 
day.’ Every Thursday a group goes to the 


church and makes large kettles of vegetable 
soup. We all know of it and usually plan 
on taking a container to the church, buy- 
ing by the quart. 

“Our star group, probably, was com- 
posed of four members who gathered all 
the waste paper, rags, bottles, bones, etc., 
and sold them to a salvage company. 
They collected the first week in the month, 
so we knew when to be ready for them. 

“No group made less than $125. 


“T believe our people like to work, for 
this has been a strenuous year and our 
average attendance at meetings has more 
than doubled. That was the thing we 
aimed at, and of course a number of things 
helped bring it about. Possibly the most 
effective was having four or five members 
call, or telephone to lists of members, re- 
minding them of a meeting or of any 
special program, and let each one know 
she’d be missed if absent. Business 
meetings were prompt, short and snappy, 
and we had a number of good speakers 
on local social service. So much for 
Akron.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE NAME AND THE REALITY 
Howard Davis Spoerl 

In an essay on “‘Liberty,”’ John Erskine 
says: ‘“Youth ought to want liberty. But 
some of us who see a good deal of youth 
conclude that liberty is the very last 
thing they want. . . . Liberty, like other 
opportunities in life, is an art, and no one 
knows better than the young, who haven’t 
begun to learn it, what a difficult art it is. 
They ask for the name, but the substance 
frightens them off.’’ 

Here is something to think about. A 
moment's reflection should be sufficient 
to show us the truth of this criticism. The 
young, who in their restless dreams ob- 
tain partial glimpses of the grand realities, 
find a lively delight in fitting what were 
but names to them before, to the objects of 
such experience. Perhaps a poem or a 
song learned at school, filled with the 
mighty names of the realities, has always 
charmed with its sound and spirit. It 
is when these things themselves are felt 
that their names become filled with 
meaning for the first time. The process 
is the reverse of that by which things first 
were named. Man, in his longing for 
life, had similar visions, and invented 
these names by which he might remember 
the experiences. But, inspiring and power- 
ful as an occasional glimpse of reality is, 
it is not the possession of reality. 

Nor will it do to use the name in place 
of the substance. Here both young and 
old are likely to be offenders. It is easier 
to live by names alone, but their value to 
life is as small as and no different from 
the value of magic. Names are pleasant 
distinctions under which to dwell, and 
they seem to shorten the art of living. 
It is easier to have a name than it is to 
have a right to that name. In claiming 
names, like life, liberty, happiness, and 
all the rest, it is so easy to defend the 
claim that we feel that we are getting 
something for nothing. What we get is 
the name, but only the name, which 
amounts to precisely nothing. If young 
people, or older people, for that matter, 
actually and determinedly went after 


liberty, it would help not only themselves, 
but the whole world. It has been done. 
If they went after life, and secured it, 
instead of merely that name which most 
people are satisfied to hold as a substitute 
for life, the millennium would arrive in 
that hour. This too a few have'done. 
But it is no task for the weak, the timid, 
or the satisfied. 

When we are continually talking about 
the names of realities, and having ‘‘re- 
volts of youth’’ over such vague specters, 
it is a.sign that we are interested only in 
the names, for the sake of the empty dis- 
tinctions which mankind professes to 
enjoy under them. The ancient Jews 
were forbidden the use of certain names, 
which possibly made them more eager 
for the substance. The early Christians 
did not argue about the name of their 
freedom or their holiness, but accepted 
any name that came handy—a name thrust 
upon them in scorn — and made it honor- 
able. 

Education used to consist largely of 
learning the names of things. We have 
learned more recently that naming a 
thing does not explain what it is. Be- 
cause you know a person’s name, it is no 
sign that you know that person. Life 
itself may be a mystery, but there are no 
real mysteries of life, and it is not to be 
secured by conjuring with names. The 
same is true of liberty, and of everything 
else that is real and valuable. 

No one is entitled to the use of a name 
who shrinks from claiming the substance 
behind it. And a generation of people 
who ask for a name only is probably less 
honest than a generation that does not 
care for a name whose reality frightens it. 
This fact is to be pondered by those who 
champion the frankness of youth. 


“Nought nobler is than to be free, 
The stars of heaven ane free because 
In amplitude of liberty 
Their joy is to obey the laws. 
From servitude to freedom’s name 
Free thou thy mind in bondage pent; 
Depose the fetich, and proclaim 
The things that are more excellent.’’ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Sept. 28-29. 
lis, Ind. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Sept. 23-29. Lewiston, Maine (State 
Convention); and other points in Maine. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Sept. 23-29. 


Headquarters; Indianapo- 


Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


TWO FINE GIRLS 


They come from Springfield, Mass., 
being attendants at our Second Church 
and church school. One is named Miss 
Janette Lewis and the other is named Miss 
Harriet Stevens. They ought to be fine 
girls, for they have had nine years of per- 
fect attendance. Through weather fair and 
weather foul, through thick and thin, 
through sad days and glad days, they have 
been on hand, ever ready to do their 
share—and a little more. Their honor pins 


are very becoming. 
* * 


CANDLE-HOUR AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


It was Sabbath evening. 

Stella Cushing at the Ballou House 
had given her love-talk on Czecho-Slovakia 
and had played on her rare violin the 
tender, moving music of Bohemian mas- 
ters. She was radiantly charming in her 
vari-colored costume, bought during her 
summer visit to the land of her ancestors 
and worn now for the first time, and by 
her vivacity, her wit, her earnestness for 
world fellowship, as well as by her genius 
with the bow, she captured every heart. 
Winning her listeners for the great new 
nation across the sea, she roused them to 
Christian enthusiasm for all mankind. 
The hour under her skilled leadership was 
a most fitting preparation for the high ex- 
perience that was to follow. 

It was the closing night of the Institute 
at Murray Grove. The students of the 
week were augmented by a score of young 
people from the Metropolis and elsewhere 
who had come for a week-end of clear 


thought and strong consecration. The 
vice-president of the General Young 
People’s Christian Union was there, 


helpful as always; and he was fairly 
representative of the group of clean-cut 
young Americans who honor the Univer- 
salist Church in which they have been 
reared. 

Issuing from the Ballou House, the 
worshipers were carried quickly to the 
home of Thomas Potter for a service be- 
lieved to be quite unprecedented in the 
history of our denomination. The only 
light was from a half dozen little flicker- 
ing candles. Before the huge fireplace 
in the sacred room where the forefathers 
of our faith communed and debated, 
stood their heirs in the Gospel, trying to 
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REWARD 


* 
* 

* ee 

ha Do right, and God’s recompense 
* to you will be the power to do more 
* right. Give, and God’s reward to 
* you will be the spirit of giving more; 
* blessed spirit, for it is the Spirit 
* of God Himself, whose Life is the 
* blessedness of giving. Love, and 
* God will pay you with the capacity 
* of more love; for love is Heaven, 
* love is God within you. 

“a Frederick W. Robertson. 
* 

* 
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think worthy thoughts and trying to make 
worthy resolutions. Such living gratitude 
the pioneers would have welcomed. The 
resident pastor recalled the wonder story 
of John Murray’s landfall and summoned 
his hearers to faithful following. Then 
the dean led in prayer appropriate for a 
holy purpose at a holy hour and in a holy 
place, after which sentence prayers and 
the Lord’s Prayer were offered by fervent 
lips. In groups of five the company, 
aware of great blessing, ascended to the 
Murray chamber and, candles in hand, 
stood in absolute and reverent silence at 
the spot of great decision. 

When all had descended the worshipers 
rode to the little church which stands 
where Potter built his first, rude meet- 
ing-house. Here another candle-light 
service was held, the pastor giving a vital 
exhortation and all joining in songs of 
faith and consecration. After silent 
prayer came the march across the field 
and the singing, with lights still ablaze, 
of the great, challenging hymn, ‘‘Follow 
the Gleam.” 

Thus ended the Institute. Thus began 
for every participant a new era of de- 
votion and power. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


THE LETTER ABOUT CHINA 


In order to avoid any possibility of 
misunderstanding we publish a copy of 
the letter that was sent on Sept. 1 to each 
church school superintendent. We be- 
lieve that the response will be general 
and generous—worthy of the tradition 
in our schools. 

September 1, 1928. 
Dear Superintendent: 

This letter is sent in accordance with 
the unanimous vote of the Ferry Beach 
Convention. 

All attendants at that great gathering 
were deeply impressed with the accounts 
of the dreadful tragedies connected with 
the present famine in China, and all were 
convinced that our church schools ought 
to be urged to participate in relief. 

No one was in favor of omitting our 


Near East offering or either of those for 
international and American friendship 
activities. It was agreed, however, that 
our schools, if properly informed, would be 
glad to make a special effort and give an 
additional sum which could be sent to 
China without delay. 

Your Executive Board follows instruc- 
tions and asks that on some Sunday in 
September you will devote the school offer- 
ing to this purpose, or else receive a special 
offering. In any case, please be sure that 
the pupils in your school are thoroughly 
informed in regard to the contribution, 
as this is a part of our educational program 
for the year. 

No envelopes will be sent from this 
office, as we believe that in this case each 
school can supply its own material. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the General 
Sunday School Association at 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed herewith are printed sheets 
which reveal something of the heart-rend- 
ing conditions across the seas. Who 
could fail to be touched? Let us once 
more call upon our members to practise 
the Golden Rule. 

Yours for the Kingdom, 
The General Sunday School Association. 
* * 


CULTURE FAILS 


Culture fails in making an all-round 
manhood. It increases power. It opens 
the treasures of the arts and sciences. It 
discovers new worlds of enjoyment and 
achievement. But the great task before 
the individual and before society is the 
making of a man, the development of per- 
sonality. Keen and accurate thinking does 
not insure lofty character. One may be 
accomplished and yet brutal; brilliant and 
at the same time vicious. More than once 
has genius led a dissolute life. John Stuart 
Mill, apostle of modern culture, before the 
close of his career came to the strong con- 
viction that life needs religion. There are 
“evils that culture can not cure; there are 
blessings it can not bestow. It can not 
give peace to the conscience; it can not 
shield life from sorrow; it can not lessen 
the anguish of the human heart or dispel 
the shadow of death.’’—President Geo. R. 
Grose, in Adult Bible Class Monthly. 


* * 
WHICH ARE YOU? 


An Attender or an Absentee? 

A Pillar ora Sleeper? 

A Wing or a Weight? 

A Promoter or a Provoker? 

A Giver or a Getter? 

A Doer or a Deadhead? 

A Booster or a Knocker? 

A Supporter or a Sponge? 

A Soldier or a Slacker? 
—From the Bulletin of Si. John’s M. EB. 
Church, South, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Akron.—Our church united with two 
Congregational churches for a series of 
summer services during July and August. 
All of the services were held in one of the 
Congregational churches and attendance 
was very good. It is planned to continue 
the policy from year to year, alternating 
as to the place where services are held. 
Regular services reopened Sept. 9. * * 
Attica.—During the summer the church 
and Sunday school rooms were thoroughly 
cleaned and renovated and we are ready 
for the annual meeting of Huron Associa- 
tion, which will be with this church this 
year. July 29 the Sunday school held an 
out-door session with a ‘‘pot luck’’ dinner 
following, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Williams. More than forty were 
present. Five new members have been 
added to the church during the year. * * 
Belpre.—The Sunday school held its 
annual picnic Aug. 17 at the Barlow fair 
grounds. More than sixty were present, 
Our Sunday school is in good condition 
and we are looking forward to the time 
when we shall be able to employ a regular 
minister. Services have been held on 
several Sundays during the summer 
through the kindness of Rey. Harriet 
Druley, who has been at home during 
July and August. Our church was well 
represented at the annual meeting of the 
Washington Association of Universalists 


and Unitarians at Marietta Unitarian’ 


church. * * Eldorado.—The annual pic- 
nic was held July 29 at Wunkoop Grove, 
with an attendance of more than eighty. 
The Disher reunion was held at the church 
Sunday, June 17, with a large attendance. 
The Eldorado church was organized at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Disher 
in 1849, * * Jersey.—Our church con- 
tinues to prosper under our joint pastors, 
Revs. Leon P. and Martha G. Jones. 
Services are held each Sunday, the Y. P. 
C. U. is in good shape and the attendance 
and interest in Sunday school are better 
than for many years. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
are fast making a firm place for themselves 
in the hearts of not only our own folks but 
of the entire community. Rev. W. E. 
Leavitt, former pastor, occupied the pulpit 
July 15, and Rev. O. G. Colegrove on 
August 20. * * Mt. Gilead.—July 15 
we had a large congregation for Mt. 
Gilead. About thirty members of the 
Young family were home to celebrate 
their father’s seventy-first birthday, and 
all attended morning service in their old 
home church, the Universalist. With an 
unusually large attendance of local mem- 
bers, we felt quite proud of our church. 
Visitors were present from Canada, Akron, 
Springfield, Kent, and other points. Two 
united with the church. * * Norwalk.— 
This church has invited the Ohio Con- 
vention to meet with it in June, 1929, and 


is already making plans for entertainment. 
Six new members have been added dur- 
ing the year. * * New Madison.—Our 
church has called Rev. Thomas Chapman 
and he began his work here Aug. 5. The 
State Superintendent was present for the 
day and assisted in the services. A fine 
sermon was delivered by Mr. Chapman in 
the morning, following a good Sunday 
school. A bountiful dinner was served in 
the basement of the church. The after- 
noon service took the form of a welcome 
reception to Mr. Chapman. The meeting 
was in charge of the moderator, U. S. 
Ray, who made the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by Mr. Chapman. 
Rev. Mr. Hendrix of the local United 
Brethren church spoke words of welcome 
on the part of his church and the com- 
munity. The State Superintendent and 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley of Eldorado and 
Eaton also spoke briefly. Aug. 12 our 
church united with the United Brethren 
in a joint Sunday school and ‘church ser- 
vice at the local Chautauqua tent. Our 
minister was introduced by Mr. Hendrix 
and preached the sermon. More than 
200 were present. * * Plain City.— 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, a former pastor, 
visited here and preached Aug. 22 and 23. 
He christened six children and baptized 
two children and two adults. * * Wood- 
stock.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove occupied 
the pulpit morning and evening Aug. 19, 
and there was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the morning service. * * Wash- 
ington Association.—The Washington 
Association of Universalists and Unitarians 
met this year at Marietta, with the Uni- 
tarian church. There are five Universalist 
churches and one Unitarian church belong- 
ing to this organization; four of these were 
well represented, and there was an unusu- 
ally large attendance from Belpre and 
Little Hocking Universalist churches. 
Services began Saturday evening and 
continued through Sunday evening with 
well attended meetings. 
Lloyd and his people at Marietta did 
everything possible to make our stay pleas- 
ant. The business meeting of Sunday 
afternoon was particularly well attended, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mr. George H. Riley, a graduate of 
Tufts in the class of 1928, has just accepted 
an invitation to the pastorate of the 
church in South Paris, Maine. 


Rev. Clark L. Paddock, who resigned 
recently his pastorate at Pigeon Cove, 
Mass., was a visitor at Headquarters 
on Sept. 10. 


Dr. Case of First Church, Lowell, 
Mass., had a delightful summer at Friend- 


Rev. Hal H. . 


and there was a sincere interest manifested 
in the future of our churches. It is reason- 
ably safe to predict that another year will 
find them with a full time minister settled. 
* * Cleveland.—Rev. R. H. Dix resigned 
his pastorate here and has gone to Fort 
Plain, New York. We were very sorry, of 
course, to have him do so, because Mr. Dix 
had a very warm place in the hearts of our 
Cleveland folks. However, we are mak- 
ing plans to carry‘on where he left us, and 
it is hoped that a definite announcement 
as to future plans may be made soon. * * 
Cincinnati.—The church goes steadily on 
under the leadership of Rev. Robert 
Cummins. Nostartling gains are reported, 
but a steady and substantial ministry 
which is molding itself into the lives of 
our people is sure to produce results. * * 
Kent.—We are particularly gratified that 
it has been possible to secure the services 
of Rev. James Houghton, our Southwest 
Superintendent, to work at Kent for a 
period of three months. We feel that Mr. 
Houghton will do much for the Kent 
church in that time. He begins his pas- 
torate Sept. 16. * * Brimfield.—A new 
organ has been purchased and placed in 
the church and several socials held among 
the people. There will be regular services 
at this church during the ministry of 
James Houghton at Kent. * * Olive 
Branch.—Rev. Carl H. Olson of Tufts 
College has just closed a very successful 
summer pastorate at Olive Branch. Regu- 
lar services were held each Sunday, the 
Y. P. C. U. reorganized and placed on a 
good basis, the Sunday school strengthened 
and the entire life of the church strength- 
ened and quickened. * * General.—As 
the fall season opens, we in Ohio feel most 
hopeful for a successful year of work and 
worship together. Our people are thor- 
oughly optimistic and will sacrifice with- 
out stint for their church. Our ministry 
is alive to its opportunities and privileges 
and anxious to work for the kingdom. Our 
state organization is fortunate in having 
for its officers and trustees capable, busy 
and thoroughly consecrated men. There 
is every reason to feel that Ohio will send 
her representatives to Washington in 1929 
with a good report to make. 


Stanley Stall. 
and Interests 


At his first service, Sept. 9, 
“The Church of the 


ship, Maine. 
he preached on 
Friendly Heart.’ 


Callers at Headquarters in Boston on 
Tuesday, Sept. 11, included these three 
young ministers, Mr. Conrad Rheiner of 
Waterloo, Iowa, Mr. Eric A. Ayer, and 
Mr. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, Mass. 


On Sunday, Sept. 9, Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff offered his resignation as minister at 
Beverly and Essex, Mass. Mr. Ratcliff is 
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to give his entire time to the professorship 
of religious education at Tufts College. 
He, however, will continue to supply the 
pulpits of the Beverly and Essex churches 
when candidates or supplies are not avail- 
able. 


Rev. W. W. Rose, after a summer spent 
at Union Theological School, and, with 
his family, at Provincetown, Mass., faced 
a fine congregation Sept. 9, with the sub- 
ject for his sermon, ‘‘What Is Life All 
About?” 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and presi- 
dent of Lombard College, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver a series of three lec- 
tures in January, 1929, at the Madras 
University, on the subject, “‘The One 
Increasing Purpose That Runs through 
the Ages.’’ This will be done in connec- 
tion with Dr. Reese’s trip to India as a 
delegate of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Brahmo Samaj. 


Rey. Fred A. Line, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Mrs. Line enjoyed a delightful motor 
trip through Connecticut, New York and 
Pennsylvania on their way home from 
vacation, visiting the Bear Mountain 
country along the Hudson and the Dele- 
ware Water Gap. 


Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, Lansing, 
Michigan, has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity for the 
Community Welfare Fund Campaign of 
Lansing. In addition, he serves as chair- 
man of the year-round Speakers’ Bureau. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, assistant 
minister-elect of the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, has taken a house at 
100 Browne Street, Brookline. He will 
finish his work at Taunton, Sept. 30, and 
begin work in Boston, Oct. 1. 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter has an- 
nounced the following sermon topics: 
Sept. 16, “Should the Pulpit Ever Discuss 
National Issues?’ Sept. 238, ‘‘Does a 
President’s Professed Religion Matter?’’ 
Sept. 30, “Can We Outlaw Liquor?’’ 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Sunday, Sept. 9, marked the fifth 
anniversary of the service of Mr. Kearns 
as our minister. The occasion was cele- 
brated with a special morning service at 
which Mr. Kearns spoke upon the spirit 
of fellowship and progress which obtains 
in our church, and reviewed some of our 
achievements during the last five years. 
These include the doubling of our income 
for current expenses, the five-fold increase 
of our contributions to the work of the 
General Convention, the addition of 
eighty-one persons to our membership, 
the entire redecoration of our church 
property, the complete reorganization of 
our church school and the addition of many 
members thereto, the establishment of 


our community service program, and 
many other evidences of progress. At 
the close of the sermon the congregation 
presented to Mr. Kearns a purse of gold. 
A beautiful bouquet of flowers was given 
to Mrs. Kearns. 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. Church services were resumed 
on Sept. 9. A fine audience was present 
on this home-coming day and an unmis- 
takable spirit of enthusiasm was present 
throughout the service. Mr. Reamon 
preached on “‘The Romance of Religion.’’ 
The church school likewise initiated its 
program on Sept. 9. Present plans in 
connection with the church school call 
for a complete reorganization. The first 
steps were taken Sept. 11, at a meeting of 
officers and teachers. Plans call for the 
organization of a Boy Scout troop and 
possibly a Y. P. C. U. Having returned 
from their vacation and wedding trip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reamon have taken an 
apartment at 916 West Ottawa Street. A 
reception in their honor, sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Social Circle, was held at the 
church on Friday evening, Sept. 7. A 
sterling silver service was presented to 
them on this occasion. 


New York 


Auburn.—According to custom, the 
church was closed during August, and 
services were resumed Sept. 9. Rev. 
Plato T. Jones, D. D., a Congregational 
clergyman residing in Auburn, has been 
secured as acting pastor during the six 
months leave of absence granted Rev. 
A. E. Allison. A new City Hall to cost 
$400,000 is to be erected adjoining our 
church property on the south, and given 
to the city as a memorial to the late Hon. 
David M. Osborne, manufacturer and 
former mayor, by his daughters, Mrs. 
Emily Osborne Harris of Springfield, Mass., 
and Mrs. Helen Osborne Storrow of 
Boston. Hon. Charles D. Osborne, present 
mayor, is a grandson. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—Our church 
held federated services with the local 
Congregational church during July and 
August. The pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Rev. C. O. Gill, was assisted 
in the work by Rev. Stanley G. Spear of 
Roxbury, Mass. This plan has worked 
well for both societies. A Sunday night 
community service was held each Sun- 
day at Damon Hall, and drew good au- 
diences. Old Home Sunday, instituted a 
few years ago, was held this year at the 
Methodist church, with large attendance 
both morning, afternoon and evening. 
Mr. Spear delivered the Old Home Sun- 
day sermon. Three children were chris- 
tened and the last Sunday, at the Uni- 
versalist church, communion was cele- 
brated with the Congregational deacons 
and both ministers participating. We 


look forward to the time when the local 
Methodist church will come into this 
federated plan for the summer. It helps 
to draw the religious forces of our small 
communities together in a way which is 
most helpful. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported’)... eee 1,823 
Rutland, VermonGed 20t a tea, 74 
Total oh cna ee ae 1,825 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 442. Rutland, 
Vermont, 2. Hartland, Vt., 3. Total, 


447. 


* * 


A GREAT DAY IN SPRINGFIELD 


Sunday, Sept. 9, will be a big day in 
the history of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Universalist, for on the site of 
the original meeting-house and at the 
same time, the mortgage on the present 
church property, which has been com- 
pletely wiped out during the past year, 
will be burned as a climax to one of the 
most successful years in the history of the 
society. 

The site of the first meeting-house is 
on Parker Hill, on a sightly spot over- 
looking the broad Connecticut. The first 
church was built in the year 1790 on land 
given to the society by Isaac Parker, 
Traveling by road from Chelmsford, Mass., 
to the old town of Rockingham, Isaac 
Parker struck off into the primeval forest 
and, choosing the top of the hill which 
bears his name as the location for his new 
home, he hewed a clearing from the wil- 
derness that has since become one of the 
most productive farms in the town of 
Springfield. The log house, which was 
his first home in this locality, was built 
in 1788. 

The land upon which the first church was 
built, as well as that which constituted 
the first burying ground, was his gift. 
The meeting-house was removed in 1853 
and on its site an apple orchard now 
thrives. Here, beneath the fruitful 
branches of the old trees, hard by the 
quiet resting place of the pioneers of the 
denomination, it has been customary for 
the members of the church to meet yearly 
to pay homage to the memory of the 
blazers of the trail. There on the smiling 
hilltop which commands a view of the 
country for miles around with the silver 
ribbon of the Connecticut below, mem- 
bers of the society have erected a rugged 
boulder from the near-by fields and in- 
scribed on its bronze face as follows: 

“This stone marks the site of the House 
of Worship built and used by the Uni- 
versalist Society, Springfield, 1790.” 

Thither they will journey next Sun- 
day, and added to the solemnity of the 
occasion will be a note of gladness at 
the burning of the mortgage. During 
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the past year, since the assignment to 
this parish of Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
the society has liquidated its total in- 
debtedness of $5,000, renovated the par- 
sonage both inside and out,and has made 
considerable improvement in the interior 
ofthe church. Eighteen new members have 
been added to the church this year.— 
Springfield (Vt.) Reporter, Sept. 6. 
* * 


SAD DEATH OF CHARLES KELLEY 


Barre, Vt., Sept. 13—Charles Kelley, 
seventeen-year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Will A. Kelley, shot and killed himself 
to-night in a fight of despondency. His 
lifeless body was stretched across his 
bed, a revolver clasped in his right hand, 
when Mrs. Kelley reached his room fol- 
lowing the shot. Kelley injured his 
knee more than a year ago playing basket- 
ball, and infection had caused consider- 
able suffering. His injury is thought to 
have deranged his mind. He was a junior 
in Spaulding High and was interested in 
Boy Scout work and also in the Junior 
Christian Union of the Universalist church, 
of which his father is pastor.—Boston 
Globe. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued f om page 1208) 
their predecessors, reflected as profoundly 
on the springs of action as on the moral 
significance of conduct. Of course many 
crude conceptions were entertained, es- 
pecially concerning the relations of mind 
and body, but the foundations were laid 
for the structure which was to be raised 
by the scientific spirit of modern times. 
Professor Brett, of Toronto, writes with 
wide knowledge of the _ philosophical 
thought from which psychology was in 
ancient times inseparable. 

Heb Bass 
* * 
Catholic Philosophy 

Cosmology. By James A. McWilliams, 

S.J. (Maemillan. $2.50.) 

The theses supported by this book are 
maintained with the logic consecrated 
by Scholasticism to the service of “re- 
vealed religion.’”’ Starting with certain 
unquestioned and unquestionable “facts 
of revelation,’ arguments are developed 
in strictly logical form leading to the 
conclusion that a supernatural intelligence 
caused and orders the world as we know 
it, and that miracles are possible and can 
be recognized as such. The book is written 
for Catholic students, but it would be 
well worth the while of many Protestants 
to feel the weight of the scholastic type of 
argument upon which the whole of Cath- 
olic philosophy depends to-day as it did 
before the Reformation. Father McWil- 
liams is familiar with the recent develop- 
ments in the physical sciences and has his 
answer to many objections which may be 
raised against his theses. It is in accord 
with the scholastic principles that in one 
such answer, dealing with the criticism 


that many things in nature are abhorrent 
and can hardly be considered evidence of 
a design in the universe, the author says: 
“Our task here is to show that the Author 
of the world is intelligent. We leave to 
theodicy the vindication of His wisdom 
and goodness.’”’ Can we so easily de- 
partmentalize the attributes of God, es- 
tablishing his intelligence without imply- 
ing thereby that we have reached assur- 
ance of His wisdom and goodness? 
HeE BS: 
* * 
DOOLITTLE HOME 
(Continued from page 1186) 

The country through which the party rode 
was never more beautiful and the green 
fields and well kept lawns, the shady woods 
and the bright flowers everywhere, gave 
much pleasure to those who so seldom 
enjoy such a ride. 

A ‘housewarming’ was held at the 
hospital of the Doolittle Home last Fri- 
day afternoon. During the absence of the 
resident nurse, Miss May W. Pond, at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, all the rooms in the 
hospital were renovated and beautified, 
and Friday afternoon for the first time 
they were opened for inspection to the 
members of the Home. Miss Pond proved 
a charming hostess and served delicious 
ice cream, cake and coffee. Souvenirs of 
her Bar Harbor trip were shown and a 
social time enjoyed. Miss Pond was 
thanked for her entertainment and ap- 
preciative words were spoken of the im- 
provements in the hospital, but the hope 
was expressed that none of the visitors 
would ever have to enter it except as 
invited guests.—Foxboro Reporter, Sept. 1. 


* * 


ENGAGEMENT OF MYRTLE BELYEA 


At a bridge party this week at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Willard J. Mc- 
Loud of West Medford, Mrs. Theodore 
Belyea of Arlington announced the en- 
gagement of her daughter, Miss Myrtle 
Olive Belyea, to Francis M. Fielder, Jr., 
of Newton. The latter’s father, Francis 
M. Fielder, lives in East Rockaway, L. L., 
and is known on the stage as Frank 
Monroe. No date has been set for the 
wedding.—Boston Herald. 

Miss Belyea is the efficient office secre- 
tary of the National Y. P. C. U. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Sept. 28-30. Indiana State Convention, Indian- 
apolis. 

Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 4-7. Minnesota State Convention, Tuttle 
Church, Minneapolis. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 

Oct. 17. Kansas State Convention, Salina. 

* * 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held in the Uni- 
versalist church, Horton, Mich., Oct. 8 and 9, for 
the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 
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The following motion will be presented for final 
action: 

Moved and seconded that Section I, Article IV, of 
the Constitution of the Universalist Convention of 
Michigan be amended by substituting the word 
“four’’ for the word ‘‘three’’ in the first sentence, so 
that the sentence will read: “The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and four trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee;’’ and 
that the fourth trustee shall be the president of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Michi- 
gan. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
Eset 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Seth R. Brooks 
to Massachusetts, and to Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., to Rhode Island. Transfers dated Sept. 
4, 1928. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
<a 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 

The sixty-third annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies 
will be held at Tuttle Universalist Church, Blais- 
dell and 27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 
to 7, 1928, inclusive. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday at 10 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, election of officers, and any other such 
business as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-first annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana will be held in Central Uni- 
versalist Church, Indianapolis, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 28, 29 and 30, 1928, beginning at 1 
p. m., Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of such business as may 
come before it. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


Amendments 


Notice is hereby given that at the regular annual 
session of the Universalist Convention of Indiana, 
to be held im the Central Uniyersalist Church, In- 
dianpolis, Sept. 28, 29, and 30, the following amend- 
ment will be voted upon: 

“The Convention shall meet annually on the first 
Friday in October, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Board.” 

This amendment, if carried by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, will be substituted for 
Section 1, of Article VI, of the By-Laws of said 
Convention. 

John F. Clifford, Trustee. 
* x 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session at 1 p. m., Oct. 17, 1928, in Plym- 
outh Unitarian Church, Salina, Kansas, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may be brought 
regularly before it. 

F James Houghton, Secretary. 
x * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 10 and 11, 1928, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 

John M. Atwood, President. 
x * 
NOTICE 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire W. M. A. will be held in the Universalist church 
at Nashua, Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1928, at 1 p. m. 

Kate W. Chase, Vice-President. 
ye 
NOTICE 


The seventy-eighth annual Convention of Wis- 
consin Universalists will be held in Markesan, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 16 and 17, 1928, for 
the transaction of such business as may legally come 


before it. All churches and delegates within the 
state of Wisconsin are hereby notified, and dele- 
gates requested to be present. 
Luther Riley Robinson, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 
* = 
NEW YORK W.U.M.S. 

The thirty-fourth annual Convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of New York 
State, will be held in the Universalist church, Perry, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1928, for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* = 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

The thirty-ninth annual Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will be 
held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 12, 13, 14, 1928. 

Bernice Flint, Recording Secretary. 
* = 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Met in Auburn, Sept. 10. Authorized the or- 
dination of Prof. L. J. Pollard of Orono. Voted to 
deny the request of F. L. Cann of Macomb, IIl., for 
Teinstatement. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x = 


EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE W. N. M. A. 


The regular meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in Boston, Oct. 16, 17 and 18, 1928. 

All matters to be presented at this meeting should 
be sent to Miss Alice G. Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, not later than Oct. 10. 

Mrs. Walter R. Corleit, 
Recording Secretary. 
= * 
NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that the books of the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association will close on Sept. 30, 1928. 
Money must be in the hands of the secretary by that 
date in order to receive credit on this year’s work. 

ete 
GENERAL CONVENTION RECORDS 


The fiscal year of the Universalist General Con- 
vention ends Sept. 30, 1928. All payments to be 
recorded in the current year’s accounts should be in 
the Secretary’s office by that date. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury Si., 
Boston, Mass. 
x = 
NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The twentieth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday Schoo! Association will 
be held in Perry, N. Y., on Oct. 8 and 9, 1928, for 
the receiving of reports, election of officers, con- 
ferences on Religious Education, and any business 
that may properly come before this organization. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
+e 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The ninety-first annual session of the [linois Uni- 
versalist Convention and auxiliary bodies will be held 
at Galesburg, Ili., Sept. 24-26, 1928. Y. P. C. U. 
Convention Sept. 21-23, 1928. 

Stanley D. Tilney, President. 
= cd 
PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 

On Monday, Sept. 24, the Presidents’ Council 
of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Association 
of Massachusetts, will be held with Miss Ruth Hersey 
at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 

The session will open at 10.30 a. m., with the 
luncheon at 12.30. The afternoon program will be 
at 1.45. 

The President and chairmen of departments will 
outline their plans for the year’s work and the mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to hear about the In- 
stitutes at Northfield, Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove, and the Clara Barton Home “Future.” 
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Be sure that your Circle has its president and one 
other member there. Please notify Miss Ruth Hersey, 
14 Worcester St., Boston, of your intention to be 
present, that she may make reservation for you for 
the luncheon, which will be 75 cents per plate. 

Lida Puinam Huniley, 
For the Committee. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Adelaide Brewer Whitman 

Mrs. Adelaide Brewer Whitman, widow of James 
H. Whitman, of Charlestown, died at her home in 
Plattsburg, New York, on Aug. 14, having been for 
some time in poor health. 

It was in the little village of Chateaugay, New 
York, that Adelaide Brewer spent her childhood. 
Her higher education was obtained at St. Lawrence 
University, where she became acquainted with the 
man who later became her husband, Rev. William 
M. Kimmell. It is as the wife of Mr. Kimmell in 
his pastorates at Rockland, Maine, Barre, Vermont, 
and Charlestown, Mass., that she will best be re- 
membered, for in these years she was a loyal mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church, organizing many 
of its Mission Circles. 

After Mr. Kimmell’s death, the trustees of the 
Bethany Union for Young Women prevailed upon 
his widow to assume charge of its work, and for 
eight years she was its able superintendent, bring- 
ing its necessities and its appeal more prominently 
before our people than had hitherto been done. 

In the later years Mrs. Whitman’s interest turned 
more and more toward the tenets of the Christian 
Science Church, with which she finally became con- 
nected. 

Mrs. Whitman is survived by one sister, Mrs. 
Earl A. Bromley, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Nelson Crosskill 

Nelson Crosskill died at Kingman, Arizona, June 
28. Mr. Crosskill was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
sixty-five years ago. His father was a merchant of 
that city and a strong supporter of the Universalist 
chureh. Nelson in early youth came to the “States” 
and has been through all these years a loyal citizen 
of this country. He beeame active in the liberal 
churches in the communities where he lived—North 
Cambridge, Wellesley, and Foxboro, Mass. At 
Wellesley he was superintendent of the Unitarian 
Sunday school. Connecting himself with the Fox- 
boro State Hospital about twenty years ago, he en- 


Universalists and Methodists 
are in Perfect Agreement 


The following statement is from Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D.D., State Superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention: 


“For more than twenty years I have known Harry 
Cochrane, the well-known mural artist, and I know also 
his wonderful work. Years ago Mr. Cochrane did the 
decorating upon my church, and his work has been a 
source of satisfaction and inspiration. That which he 
does bears not only the silent stamp of an artist, but 
there is, to the last detail, the evidence of conscience 
and of an earnest religious student. His sympathies 
are warm toward the great realities of our Christian 
faith, and everything he does is influenced and colored 
by this spirit.” 


Rev. Ralph F. Lowe, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, District Superintendent of the Maine Annual 
Conference and formerly District Superintendent in 
the Vermont Conference, says: 


“For many yearsI have been acquainted with Mr. 
Harry Cochrane, and I have nothing but admiration 
for the man and appreciation for his work. Artistic 
by nature and training, he is capable of transforming a 
commonplace edifice into a veritable house of worship. 
After having observed his work in many churches, I can 
unhesitatingly recommend him as an honest, efficient 


decorator and artist. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
581 Boylston Street, Room 37 


Boston, Mass. 
Studio, Monmouth, Maine 
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tered with great zeal into all the local activities for 


social welfare. He helped organize a Board of 
Trade; was chief promoter of the Foxboro Frater- 
nity; for eleven years, 1909-1920, served St. Albans 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. as chaplain; was an active 
member of Excelsior Lodge, I. O. O. F.; assisted the 
Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., in the reorganization 
of the Universalist parish, and was instrumental in 
raising enough money to paint and otherwise im- 
prove the church building. 

Later he moved to Wrentham and instituted a 
large and efficient Layman’s Club. Here he suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown, with a slight “‘shock,” 
and to recover his health moved to Loyalton, Cal., 
where he resided with his daughter, Mrs. Gladys 
Lundy, assisting her in the business management 
of a local newspaper of which she was owner, editor 
and publisher. 

Offered an advantageous opening in the mining 
business at Kingman, Arizona, about a year ago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosskill moved to the latter place, where 
he died. 

He is survived by his wife, and by his daughter, 


Mrs. Gladys Lundy of San Francisco, Cal. 
c.c. 
SUIT or OVERCOAT 
e Cut to your measure 
By A. NASH CO. 
Will call at your Known as “Golden Rule Nash” 
house or office to show samples 
MR. LEROY CORBETT 
88 Melrose St., Melrose. 


Tel. Melrose 0533M 


G. Roberts Lunger 


OFFERS A SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


in a series of 


SIX DIGNIFIED CONCERTS 


Bringing before you the finest artists 
in New England 


This service may be utilized in 
three different ways: 


1. Asan educational and entertaining 
feature which may be presented to 
the community at a nominal price. 


2. Asa means of securing funds for the 
church through the sale of tickets. 


3. Asameans of procuring anew grand 
or upright piano at a reduction that 
cannot be duplicated on the pur- 
chase of a new piano. This piano 
comes to you for the first concert, 
remains for your use during the 
season, automatically becoming the 
property of the church at the end of 
the concert series. 


Mr. Lunger, in presenting this enterprise, has 
the endorsement and highest personal recommenda- 
tions of the following ministers and clergymen : 

George A. Gordon, senior minister 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 


Willis H. Butler 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
Hartford, Conn. 
Alexander MacColl 


Second Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Percy T. Edrop 
All Saints Church, Belmont, Mass. 
For more detailed information, or an appoint- 
ment, write 


G. ROBERTS LUNGER 
162 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
- Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


INfa; als 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


* Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, IM. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 


Business Administration. 


Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


‘Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men snd young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
College Course 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, indoor golf, archery 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Cracking 


In Montana a railroad bridge had been 
destroyed by fire and it was necessary to 


replace it. 
staff were ordered in haste to the place. 
Two days later came the superintendent 
of the division. Alighting from his private 
car, he encountered an old master bridge- 
builder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent—and the 
words quivered with energy—‘‘I want this 
job rushed. Every hour’s delay costs the 
company money. Have you got the en- 
gineer’s plans for the new bridge?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said the bridge-builder, 
“whether the engineer has the picture 
drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up 
and the trains is passin’ over it.’”’— Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

* * 

Richard, not quite seven, was eating 
breakfast on the morning of his first day 
in the public school, after a year in kin- 
dergarten. His grandmother said to him, 
“Now Richard, they say little children 
who go to school ought to eat a good 
breakfast, and I want you to eat all your 
oatmeal.” 

“‘Why, grandma,’’ said Richard, pity- 
ingly, “‘that advertising is all bunk!” 

* * 

Mrs. Houstick was one of these chronic 
mental invalids. 

“My doctor can’t find out what’s wrong 
with me,”’ she complained. 

“Why don’t you tell him?” helpfully sug- 
gested her very best friend.—American 
Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Heavy Stranger (returning to theater 
between the acts): “‘Did I tread on your 
toes as we went out?”’ 

Seated Man (grimly): ‘‘You did, sir.’ 

Heavy Stranger (to wife): ‘‘That’s 
right, Matilda, this is our place.”—Tit- 
Bits. 

* * 

We are not greatly concerned over the 
fact that American girls in 1927 spent 
three times as much for cosmetics as 
Uncle Sam did for his army. The girls 
won more battles than the army did.— 
Arkansas City Traveler. 

* * 
I wish I were a Buddha 
Sitting in the sun; 
With all the things I ought to do— 
All, all done. 
— Harvard Lampoon. 
* * 

Visitor (to small boy): “So, Peter, I 
hear you're learning to speak French. 
How much do you know?” 

Peter: ““Well—not all of it.”,—Punch. 

* * 

Occasionally you see a man driving a 
car so carefully that it must be paid for.— 
Exchange. 

* * 
YOUTH, KILLED, DIES 
— Head-line in a North Dakota paper. 


The bridge engineer and his: 
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FOR RALLY DAY 


RALLY DAY TARGET INVITATION 
POST CARD No. 90 


In a setting of autumnal woodland foliage is a 
target, reproduced in alternating circles of red, 
white and blue. On this is: “(Do not miss Rally 
Day next Sunday.” An arrow is also shown with 
“Count on Me” lettered on its feathered end, its 
tip penetrating the center of the target, in which 
appears “In our School.’”” The members are further 
urged to help the school to ““Hit the mark in attend- 
ance.” 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SLOGAN SOUVENIR BUTTON 
Celluloid Pin Back Actual Size 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. 

The design, which is lithographed in bright colors, 
reflects the world-wide interest in the airplane. 
The stirring slogan helps school spirit. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. 


BASEBALL HOME PLATE RALLY DAY 
INVITATION No. 92 


NEXT SUNDAY 
eae 


This reproduces the arm of one of our star Ameri- 
can League Baseball pitchers putting the ball across 
the home plate. The message calls upon the mem- 
bers to “Step up and put it (the Sunday school) 
across.” 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY TRAFFIC TOWER INVITATION 
POST CARD No. 91 


The tower is situated on an impressive city high- 
way, which is marked off for traffic separation. A 
broad arrow laid across the highway directs atten- 
tion to a Sunday school building. A very effective 
use is made of the traffic tower signals “To Go and 
Stop.” 

Price $1.25 per hundred 


SPECIAL POST CARDS 


With appropriate designs and messages for small 
children. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believmg now, in this new age, with ita 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


